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DUCHESSES OF YORK. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria 
Mary, Countess of Inverness, and Baroness Kil- 
larney, is the ninth royal lady who has borne 
the title of Duchess of York. 

The following is a slight sketch of the eight 
others who have been so styled during the last five 
centuries. 

1. Isabel, third and younger daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, King of Castile, and Maria de Padillo. 
She was born in 1355. On or about March 1, 
1371/2, she was married at Hertford Castle to 
Prince Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Cambridge, 
K.G., fourth ——s son of King Edward III., 
who was created Duke of York by his nephew, 
King Richard IT., Aug. 6, 1385. 

The Duchess died Nov. 24, 1392, and was 
buried at Langley, co. Herts. She had two sons 
and one daughter. Her eldest son, Prince Edward 
(who was created Duke of Albemarle Sept, 29, 
1397), succeeded his father as Duke of York. Her 
second and youngest son, Prince Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge, who was beheaded at Southampton 
Aug. 6, 1415, left issue, and is represented at the 
present time by H.R.H. the Princess Louis 
(Ludwig) of Bavaria. His only daughter, the 
Princess Constance, Countess of Gloucester, died 
Nov. 28, 1416, leaving issue, and is represented at 
the present day by the Right Hon. Viscount Fal- 


2. Joan, second daughter of Thomas de Holand, 
Earl of Kent, K.G., and Lady Alice Fitzalan, 
second daughter of Richard, Earlof Arundel. She 
was born, c. 1380, and married the Duke of York 
(as his second wife) c. Nov. 4, 1393, when not 
more thanthirteen — of age.* This youthful lad 
was related to the Duke, her husband, in a twofol 
degree, both her grandmcthers, the Countesses of 
Kent and Arundel, having been daughters of the 
royal house of Plantagenet and both great-grand- 
daughters of King Henry III. She was left a 
widow Aug. 1, 1402, and married secondly, c. 
March, 1406 (the pardon for which marriage was 
dated May 14, 1409), William, Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, K.G., who died Nov. 30,1410. Her 
third husband was Henry, Lord Scrope of Mas- 
ham, K.G., to whom she was married before 
June 25, 1411. Lord Scrope was beheaded 
Aug. 6, 1415, and his widow married, fourthly, Sir 
Henry Brounflete, or Bromflete, Knt., for which 
marriage pardon was granted Aug. 14, 1416. She 
died April 12, 1434, without having bad issue by 
any of her marriages. Her fourth husband was 
summoned to Parliament as Lord Vescy, Jan. 24, 
1449, and died Jan. 6, 1467/8. He married again 
after the deaih of the duchess, and had one 
daughter, Margaret de Bromflete, who married 
John, Lord de Clifford. 

3. Philippa, daughter and coheir of John, Lord 
Mohbun, of Dunster, K.G., and Joan, daughter of 
Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh. She was born in 
1379, and married first, c. March 6, 1382, Walter, 
Lord Fitzwalter, who died Sept. 26, 1386, leavin 
her a widow at the age of seven. Her secon 
husband was Sir John Golafre, Kt., who died before 
Feb. 9, 1396. Her third marriage, with Prince 
Edward, Duke of York, K.G. (eldest son and heir 
of Edmund and Isabel, Duke and Duchess of 
York as above), took place c. 1396, when she 
was aged eighteen and already twice a widow. 
The Duke was then about twenty-four years of age. 
He fell at Agincourt, Oct. 25,1415. The Duchess 
survived him nearly sixteen years, and died s.p. 
July 17, 1431. She was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where the arms of her three husbands and 
of _ father and mother may be seen upon her 
tomb. 

4. Cicely (commonly called the Rose of Raby), 
twelfth and youngest daughter of Ralph Nevill, 
Earl of Westmoreland, K.G. Her mother (the 
Earl’s second wife) was Lady Joan Beaufort, sister 
of John, Earl of Somerset, K.G. (sometime 
Marquis of Dorset and Somerset), and widow of 
Robert, Lord Ferrers of Wemme. 

She was born May 3, 1415, and married Prince 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, K.G. (nephew 
and heir of Edward, Duke of York, who was killed 
at Agincourt), c. 1438. She survived her royal 


* Lady Joan was the niece of King Richard II. by 


mouth, Lord le Despencer. 


birth, and she became his aunt by marriage. 
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husband (who was slain at the battle of Wakefield, 
Dec. 31, 1460) thirty-four years. She died at 
Berkhampsted Castle, co, Herts (having been re- 
ceived into the Benedictine Order in 1480), May 31, 
1495, and was buried at Fotheringay, co. North- 
ampton, near her husband. The Duchess had 
twelve children, eight sons and four daughters, 
three only of whom have descendants living at 
the present day, viz., her second son, Edward, 
Earl of March (afterwards King Edward IV.), her 
sixth son, George, Duke of Clarence, and her 
eldest daughter, Anne, Duchess of Exeter.* She 
lived to see three princes of her body crowned, 
viz., King Edward 1V., King Richard III, and 
his granddaughter Elizabeth, the heiress of the 
White Rose, who was crowned at Westminster, 
Nov. 25, 1487, as consort of King Henry VII., 
the first of our Tudor sovereigns. Her grandson, 
King Edward V., although nominally king for two 
months, was never crowned. 

The following sovereigns of Europe are de- 
scended from Cicely, Duchess of York.t 

Their Majesties the Queens of England and 
Holland, the Emperors of Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, the Kings of Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Italy, the Belgians, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and Greece, the Queens Regent of Spain and Hol- 
land, the Grand Dukes of Baden, Hesse, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Oldenburg, 
Luxemburg, and Saxe- Weimar, the Dukes of 
Anhalt, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and Saxe-Meiningen, the Prince of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont and the Prince of Bulgaria. 

5. Anne, only daughter and heir of John de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, K.G., 
and Elizabeth, daughter of John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, K.G. She was born Dec. 10, 1472. 
Young as the Lady Joan de Holand had been 
when she became Duchess of York, the heiress of 
Mowbray was younger still, being only five years 
of age when she was married, with great pomp and 
ceremony, at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, to 
the youthful Prince Richard, Duke of York, K.G.,§ 
second son of King Edward IV., Jan. 15, 1477/8. 


* The present jo of King Edward IV. is 
the Princess Louis of Bavaria, as heiress in blood of our 
Stuart, Tudor, and Plantagenet sovereigns. The Ear! 
of Loudoun is the heir general and representative of 
George, Duke of Clarence, and Lord de L’Isle and Dud- 
ley is the present representative of the Princess Anne, 
Duchess of Exeter. 

¢ This, of course, involves a descent also from Isabel, 
the first Duchess of York, who was grandmother of 
Richard, Duke of York, the husband of Cicely. 

t As also the Prince Royal of Sweden and Norway, 
the Hereditary Prince of Roumania, the ex-King of 
Naples, the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, the ex-Duke of 
Parma, the Count de Paris, Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid, 
and Don Miguel, Infante of Portugal. 

§ He was one year younger than his bride, having 
been born Aug. 17, 1473. He was created Duke of York 
May 28, 1474, and Duke of Norfolk Feb. 7, 1477/8. 


The young Duchess did not live to complete her 
tenth year. She died Jan. 16, 14£0/1, and was 
buried at Westminster. 

6. Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Edward Hyde 
(afterwards Earl of Clarendon and Lerd High 
Chancellor of England), by Frances, daughter, and 
eventually sole heir of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
Bart. She was born at Cranbourn Lodge, near 
Windsor, March 12/22, 1637/8. On Nov. 24, 1659, 
she was married at Breda to H.R.H. Prince James 
Stuart, Duke of York, K.G., third son of King 
Charles I., and brother and heir presumptive of 
King Charles II. The marriage was repeated at 
Worcester House, London, Sept. 3, 1660. She 
died at St. James’s Palace, March 31, 1671, and 
was buried at Westminster Abbey, April 5 follow- 
ing. The Duchess had four sons (all of whom died 
young) and four daughters. Two of these latter, 
the Princesses Mary and Anne, became Queens 
Regnant of England. Her issue became extinct on 
the death of her last surviving child, Queen Anne, 
Aug. 1, 1714. 

7. Mary Beatrice Eleanora, only daughter of 
Alphonso IV., Duke of Modena, and Laura, 
daughter of Count Jerome Martinozzi. She was 
born at Modena Oct. 5, 1658, and was married, 
first by proxy, at Modena, Sept. 30, 1673, and 
secondly at Dover, Nov. 21 following, to H.R.H. 
James, Duke of York, K.G., aforesaid, who suc- 
ceed his brother, King Charles II., on the throne, 
Feb, 6, 1684/5. Their Majesties were crowned at 
Westminster, April 23, 1685. 

Queen Mary Beatrice died at St. Germains, in 
France, May 7, 1718, having survived her husband 
more than sixteen years, and was buried at Chail- 
lot, June 27 following. Her Majesty had two sons 
and four daughters. Her issue became extinct on 
the death of her grandson, Prince Henry Benedict, 
Cardinal Stuart, July 13, 1807. 

8. Frederica Charlotte Ulrica Catherine, only 
child of Frederick William 11., King of Prussia, 
by his first wife, the Princess Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Charles, Duke of Brunswick. She 
was born May 7, 1767, and on Sept. 29, 1791, was 
married at Berlin, to H.R.H. Prince Frederick, 
Duke of York, K.G. (second son of His Majesty 
King George III.), who upon the accession of his 
brother, King George IV., became heir presump- 
tive to the throne. Her Royal Highness died at 
Oatlands, Aug. 6, 1820, and was buried at Wey- 
bridge on the 14th of the same month. The Duke 
died s.p. Jan. 5,1827. 

H. Murray Lave, Chester Herald. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Tae Devin anp His paM.’’—The phrase 
“the devil and his dam” is explained by Dr. 
Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ as meaning “ the 
devil and his demons.” But such a meaning 
is unsuited in all cases to the Shakesperian con- 
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text. Thus it is said of the shrew, “She’s a devil, 
—the Devil’s dam”; and she is bidden to go to the 
Devil’s dam. Speaking of a courtezan, one man 
says, “It is the Devil”; another adds, “ Nay, she is 
worse ; she is the Devil’s dam.” Again, Talbot 
says to La Pucell, ‘* Devil or Devil’s dam I'll con- 
jure thee.” Once more, when an empress had 
given birth to a blackamoor, it was said, “‘ Then 
she’s the Devil’s dam.” In all these instances dam 
clearly signifies mother. In the only two others 
where the word occurs in Shakespeare, “ As like as 
rain to water or devil to his dam,” and “ Let the 
Devil and his dam haunt you,” its natural mean- 
ing is the same. It might possibly mean demons 
if its three letters could be proved to have been 
an authorized abbreviation of demons, Till such 
proof is forthcoming we must hold, with Schmidt, 
that dam in Shakespeare always signifies “a 
female parent.” 

But a farther question arises: Who was under- 
stood by the Devil’s mother? In Conway’s ‘ De- 
monology ’ the origin of the Devil is described as 
follows, on the authority of Jewish Rabbins : When 
a rib had been taken out of Adam’s side, the Devil 
sprang out of the wound before the flesh was 
closed up. Scriptural authority for this genesis 
was thought to be found in the verse which tells 
of the creation of Eve, for in that verse the letter 
samech occurs for the first time. But the shape of 
that letter D is that of a serpent with his tail in 
his moutb, and so samech was thought to have 
been reserved till when first used it should give an 
occult suggestion regarding the tempting serpent. 
According to this view, Adam, if the bull may be 
pardoned, was the Devil’s dam. But it is unlikely 
that this Rabbinical subtlety was known to the 
dramatist, Was there, then, any special being, 
according to the devil-lore of his era, held to have 
been the Devil’s dam ? James D. Borier. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


*Winter’s Tate, IV. iii.—I am _ utterly 
zzled by these words of the angry Polyxenes to 
erdita 
— and you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdsman, yea, him too 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein, 
Unworthy thee, 

As to the mere syntax, there ought to be no 
difficulty: “ You might even be worthy of him, who 
makes himself, were it not for our honour therein, 
anworthy of thee.” But in what possible sense 
was he (Florizel) making himself unworthy of her ? 
He meant no ill ; in fact his purpose of marriage 
was the very thing that drove his father furious ; 
and if be had made himself unworthy, how could 
“four honour therein” diminish or affect the un- 
worthiness? This is taking the words as they 
stand. One longs, indeed, for power to transpose 
somewhat, and to understand the king as saying, 
“You might even be thought worthy of the prince 


but for our kingly honour, which must not be 
degraded by affinity with a churl.” And if we 
could suppose that Shakspeare designedly repre- 
sented the king as getting ‘‘ mixed” in his wrath, 
and tumbling out his thoughts like water from a 
bottle, this way one half the difficulty might be 
romoved. In like manner, as has been suggested 
to me, we might take him to sputter out ‘‘ and by 
the Lord he is not worthy of you, who stoops to 
so low a level,” —self-contradictory, of course, but 
spoken by one who does not know, or does not 
heed, what he is saying. But such methods of 
interpretation seem as nearly desperate as anything 


can be. 

Need I add that not a single commentator, so 
far as I can find, has a word to say on the place? 
Surely it is no mere mare’s nest of mine! 

OC. B. Mount. 


*Ricaarp III,’ IL. iii.: Dancur.”— 
O full of danger is the Duke of Gloster, 
And the Queen’s sons and brothers, haught and proud. 

We are told by philologists that the word danger 
answers to a Low Latin type dominiarium, and it 
is this word, in scarcely altered shape, ‘‘ domineer- 
ing,” which, as it seems to me, supplies just the 
most suitable sense to the above-quoted ‘ 
Here are two rival parties ; the one “ haught and 
proud,” the other — what ?—“ full of danger”=a 
very dangerous man? To my ear this sounds 
altogether flat and insufficient. We want some- 
thing more specific to balance the other phrase, and 
this is what we obtain if my suggestion be accepted : 
“He is overbearing and tyrannical, confronting 
their pride and haughtiness with his own ambition 
and greed of power.” To use a word which seems 
exactly synonymous, “ He is full of mastery.” And 
we find the word certainly thus used in older 
English. Thus Chaucer, of feminine tyranny,— 

Her daunger made him both bowe and bend, 
And as her luste, made him turne or wend, 


And for she gave him daunger all his fill, 
Therfore she had him at her owne will. 
‘ Annelida and Ascite.’ 

Whether we can bring this meaning safely down 
to Shakspeare’s time is the questionable point. 

OC. B. Mount. 

* Hacer,’ I. 

Whilst they, distill’ almost to jelly. 

It seems almost presumptuous to attempt further 
explanation of the word “ distill’d”; and yet I 
believe I am almost justified in doing so. While 
recently looking over an old rhyming dictionary, 
Levins’s ‘ Manipulus Vocabularum,’ 1570, 4to., 
came across the word “distill” twice :—* Destil, 
distillare”; ‘* Destil, perstringere.” 

The first of these is the ordinary use of the word 
but the second, perstringere, i.¢., to squeeze hard, 
is less common. This is very likely the meaning 
in the passage from ‘Hamlet.’ ‘‘To squeeze to a 
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jelly ” is a phrase often in use, even to-day ; and 
the meaning in ‘ Hamlet’ is simply that “the act 
of fear” squeezed them ‘‘ almost to jelly,” i.¢., 
they collapsed completely. If this explanation be 
correct, Collier’s emendation would be unnecessary. 
J. E. Sprncary. 
New York. 


Sonyer C., 1, 9 (8" S. ii, 5, 283).— 
Rise, resty muse, 

There are two instances of the use of this word— 
once in the sense of uneasy, and once as meaning 
liable to bolt—in (Lyly’s?) ‘Pappe with an 
Hatchet ’:— 

“ Now Sirs, knowing your bellies full of Bishops bobbs, 
I am sure your bones would be at rest: but wee ‘le set 

our rests fa term used in the game of primero, more 
than once referred to by name in the pamphlet} to make 
you all restie.” 


And again :— 


“But if like a restie Jade thou wilt take thy bitt in | b 


thy mouth, and then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou 
shalt be broké, as Prosper broke his horses,” 
Cc. C. B. 

‘Tempest,’ IT. i, 29.— 

“Which, of he or Adrian, for a good wager, first 
begins to crow?” 

Mr. Aldis Wright, in the Clarendon Press edition 
of this play, says :— 

“In this irregular construction it is difficult to say 
what the irregularity is a departure from, To remedy it 
Rowe, in his second edition, reads ‘Which of them, he,’ 
&e. It seems as if ‘of ’ could be dispensed with.” 

Mr. Wright’s idea that the preposition is pleo- 
nastic is correct ; but in reality the construction is 
borrowed from the French, as the following 
— out of many I have noted, may serve to 

OW :— 

Qui, de l’Ane ou du maitre, est fait pour se lasser ? 

La Fontaine, ‘ Fables,’ iii. 1, 
Je ne eais qui je dois admirer davantage, 
Ou de ce grand amour ou de ce grand courage. 
Corneille, ‘ comique,’ V. iii, 
F. Apams. 


*Ricnarp IL,’ I. iii. 250.—It would be better 
to mark Aumerle’s exit here. He enters at the 
beginning of the next scene, and, as a rule, the 
characters that appear at the beginning of a scene 
are never left on the stage at the end of the pre- 
ceding one, unless the action is immediately con- 
tinuous, 

V. ii. 28,— 

Did por on gentle Richard ; no man cried ‘God save 
im, 


This is a very harsh line, for the accent should fall 

on himin order to bring out the antithesis to |, 11. 

Perhaps it originally read :— 

Did pot on gentle Richard: none cried ‘God save 
im. 


In ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. iii. 90, where the Folios 


have ‘‘ none ” the Quarto has “no man,” and it is 
a mistake that even a careful transcriber might 
easily make. G. Joicer. 


Creation oF Peers BY QuEEN ANNE 
1x One Day, Dec. 31, 1711.—It may be perhaps 
at this time interesting to give the titles and names 
of these peers, as at the present so much attention 
is drawn to the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by 
the House of Lords. Many histories of England 
state simply the fact, but do not record the names. 
The list is taken from a note in Hume and 
Smollett’s ‘ History of England’ with continuation 
by the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes, B.D., vol. x. 
ch. x. On the day of their being introduced the 
Earl of Wharton asked one of them “ whether they 
voted by their foreman” :— 

1. Lord Compton, eldest son of the Earl of 
Northampton. 

2. Lord Bruce, eldest son of the Earl of Ailes- 


ury. 
3. Lord Duplin, a Scotch peer, Baron Hay of 
Bedwardine, co. Hereford. 

4. Viscount Windsor, an Irish peer, Baron 
Mountjoy, in the Isle of Wight. 

5. San Paget, son of Lord Paget, created 
Baron Burton, co. Stafford. 

6. Sir Thomas Mansel, Baron Margam of Man- 
sel, co. Glamorgan. 

7. Sir Thomas Willoughby, Baron Middleton 
of Middleton, co. Warwick. 

8. Sir Thomas Trevor, Baron Trevor of Bromham, 
co, Bedford. (An eminent lawyer, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas.) 

9. George Lansdown, Baron Lansdown of Bide- 
ford, co. Devon. 

10. Samuel Masham, Baron Masham of Otes, 
co. x. 

1l. Thomas Foley, Baron Foley of Kidder- 
minster, co. Worcester. 

12. Allen Bathurst, Baron Bathurst of Battles- 
den, co. Bedford. 

The author, Dr. Smollett, remarks on this: 
“The ministry, in order to ascertain a majority in 
the House of Lords, persuaded the queen to take 
a measure which nothing but necessity could 
justify” (vol. x. ch. x). bert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, was Prime Minister at the time. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tas Earuizst Weexty JourNAL oF Science. 
—lIt might hardly have been considered probable 
at first sight that the reading public of London in 
the days of Charles II. would have supported a 
weekly newspaper dealing only with scientific sub- 
jects ; but so it was. The undertaking had for its 
title “ Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious: or an 
Account of ks lately set forth in several Lan- 

es, with other Accounts relating to Arts and 
iences,”’ and was in quarto form, The first 
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number appeared on “ Munday, March 20, 1681/2,” 
and my copy runs on to “ Numb. 27, Munday, 
Sep. 11, 1682,” which ends on p. 224 with the 
announcement “These Memorials will be inter- 
mitted till the Term.” There was evidently a dis- 
pute between the proprietor or publisher and the 
printer, as appears by the following note at the end 
of the first number :— 

“An Advertisement, ¢@ Whereas when these 
Memorials were first set forth, A Bookseller undertook 
the Impression who having printed to Number 7, in- 
clusively, quitted the Undertaking: The Author of 
them being now at the whole charge of the Impression 
finds it necessary for him to begin on his own account 
with Numb. 1 and at the years end will give (God willing) 
a general preface, intimating the heads of what will come 
forth from this time to that and a useful Table directing 
to the chief particular matters,” 

The vendors of the paper were “ R. Chiswell in 
8. Pauls Church-yard. W. Crook without Temple- 
Bar. §. Crouch at the corner of Popes-head-ally 
in Cornhil. G. Kunholt over against the Mews 
near Charing Cross.” No advertisements or illus- 
trations appear in its pages. It was a solid, serious 
affair, reminding one of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of that period. The following random 
selections from the subjects of the works men- 
tioned will give some idea of the contents of the 
review, for such in part it was. ‘Cares of Ague by 
Quingina,’ ‘Experiment of a Smoaking Water,’ 
‘Histories by Bartholinus of Medical Cases’ 
(strange and diverting), ‘ Discovery of Medals,’ 
‘State of Egypt,’ ‘Comparative Advantages of 
Pendulum Watches and a Spring Watches 
for determining the Longitude at Sea,’ ‘ English 
Atlas’ (poor Moses Pitt’s venture), ‘ Vibratory 
Theory of Light,’ ‘ Earthquakes,’ ‘ Phosphorus,’ 
‘ Heraldry,’ &c. Some of the more seriously related 
facts afford great entertainment, ¢. g., the story of 

“ A Groaning Piece of Wood at St. Edmund's Bury...... 
As soon as a hot Iron was put on this Wood, it groaned 
like a dying man so that it might be heard a great way, 
It was discovered by a little Girl who playing with the 
fire by Accident Scattered a Coal on this Board which 
groaned so extraordinarily that it scar’d the Child,” 

On the whole the review appears to have been 
conducted with ability and care and, mutatis 
mutandis, to have been as deserving of support as 
most of the scientific journals of the present day. 

J. Extor Hopexiy. 

Richmond, Surrey, 


“J’y suis et reste.”—One of the Notes 
from Paris” in Sala’s Journal of Nov. 1 claims 
the first use of this phrase for “ Victor Emmanuel, 
on the occasion when his army took possession of 
Rome against that of Pio Nono, Seeing that 
Victor Emmanuel was a man skilled in the jeu de 
mots, this is not unlikely.” This is all we are 
told, and readers are left to discover in the French 
phrase a jeu de mots which a more powerful instru- 
ment than Sam Weller’s ‘‘ double million magni- 


fyin’ gas microscope’ may be defiantly challenged 
to make visible. Why not have carried the 
authorship of the phrase further back, and assigned 
it to William of Normandy on the occasion of his 
conquest of England? The writer’s bare assertion 
would have been as credible for the one as it is for 
the other. F. Apams. 


The paragraph below appeared in the Daily 
News, Oct. 23. As the statement seems to be 
authoritative, it may possibly with advantage be 
accorded a place in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“We have received from Lieut.-General Donat Mac- 
Mahon (Bedford), who saw the attack onthe Malakoff, the 
following interesting letter : ‘I see by the Daily News of 
the 19th inst. that a doubt exists in France as to the time 
and place when Marshal MacMahon made use of the ex- 

ression ‘ J’y suis, j'y reste’ (Here I am, here I remain). 
Permit me to state that I was present in the Crimea and 
witnessed the final attack on the dreaded Malakoff, which 
MacMahon led in person. He was then a general. 
When he had expelled the Russians, he received an 
order from his chief, who, I believe, was then General 
Pélissier, to withdraw bis men from the Malakoff, as it 
was believed to be mined. It was at this critical time he 
made use of the expression ‘J’y suis, j'y reste.’ He im- 
mediately formed his men into a semicircle, and set 
about cutting through to a certain depth in order to cut 
the wires or tubes in connexion with mines, But before 
its completion one mine exploded and killed over a 
hundred officers and men, he, fortunately, escaping. 
This literally terminated the siege, and the campaign, 
MacMahon coon after returned to France. He was 
then a great favourite with the French army, Some of 
the French officers whom I knew informed me that the 
Emperor felt so dissatisfied with the length of time we 
were before Sebastopol, that he sent MacMahon out 
specially to bring the campaign to a speedy termination. 
the expression referred to was often quoted by these 
officers with evident pride and satisfaction, so I feel not 
a little surprised to learn that a doubt exists in France 
as to the time and place when these solemn words were 
uttered, particularly if in military circles.’” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Swattows.—The following paragraph is ex- 
tracted from the Sporting Magazine for the year 
1814. It may be well to reproduce it :— 

“In January, 1813, a pair of swallows which had not 
migrated, hatched a young one in an old house at Lils- 
wood, near Hexham, The three birds, marked by a 
person who observed this rare circumstance, lived to- 

ether till the arrival of their brethren in the summer. 

hese they joined, and departed with them at the close 
of last autumn.”—Vol. xliv. p. 44, 
ASTARTE. 

“ Borner.”—Frost states that a ‘‘ vicus” called 
“Le Bother Strete” is mentioned in 1341 in the 
records of medieval Hull. According to the 
*N. E. D.’ the word “bother,” meaning “trouble,” 
is not older than Dean Swift and his contem- 
poraries. L. L. K. 


“Sxour."—A “shout,” meaning a call for 
drink, and thence the drink itself, is a werd which 
has not yet become very popular among us. When 
I read in the Million of a coster-girl saying, “ That 
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was your shout,” when a writer in that paper 
stood a drink for her at Rosherville, the expression 
was newto me. But it seems to have originated in 
the congenial atmosphere of the gold diggings, as 
appears from the —s in the entertaining 
Boy's Voyage round the World,’ edited by Dr. 
S. Smiles :— 
“There is constant ‘shouting’ for drinks, that is 
iving drinks ali round to any acquaintances that may 
present. And as one shouts, so another follows with 
x i and thus a great deal of drink is swallowed.” — 


This was written in 1869. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


New-Inveytep Guns, 1657.— 

“ Coppenhaguen, October 21,—Our King is in person 
not far from Helmsted, but in all probability is to return 
hither ere long, because his Majesty hath ordered 
hither his Life-Guard of 160 Dragoniers, being armed 
with a sort of new invented Guns, which being but once 
charged, will discharge many times one after another. It 
is written also in some Letters, that his Majesty intends 
shortly to joyn with the Northern Forces, to undertake 
some remarkable action, whereby the Swedish may be 
divided.""—Mercurius Politicus, October 29-November 5, 


1657. 
H. 8. 8. 


Twrcross’s ‘Mansions oF ENGLAND AND 
Waves : have lately purchased a 
volume entitled :— 

The | Mansions | of | England and Wales | County 
of Cornwall | Edited by | Edward Twycross, M.A, | Lon- 
don | Published and Sold by C. J. Greenwood | 16, 
Dalston Place, Dalston | mpcocxivr. 

Folio. Title, one leaf; subscribers, one leaf; 
index, one leaf; illustrations, one leaf; intro- 
duction, pp. ix-xii; text, pp. 1-89. With a fold- 
ing map of Cornwall and fifty-two full-page illus- 
trations. The list of subscribers contains but fifty- 
two names. 

This is a very scarce book, as I have seen only 
two copies in the course of twenty years. It is not 
to be found in the British Museum Library. Mr. 
Twycross also published a set of five volumes, en- 
titled, ‘The Mansions of England and Wales: 
The County Palatine of Lancaster, The County 
Palatine of Chester,’ 1847-50. Apparently he 
must have intended illustrating some of the other 
counties ; but I am not aware whether he printed 
others besides Cornwall, Lancaster, and Cheshire. 

Gerorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


Jouyson’s ‘Ineve’ any Astronomy.—That 
Johnson had not much knowledge or appreciation 
of astronomy is evident from many passages of his 
writings. But it is remarkable that he should 
have laid himself open to a sneer from Gibbon 
(whose own scientific knowledge was small) re- 
aoe his ignorance of the constellations. In 
the tragedy of ‘ Irene,’ he puts into the mouth of 
Mahomet the words :— 


Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings, 
Bear him aloft above the wand'ring clouds, 
And seat him in the Pleiad's golden chariot, 
Thence shall my fury drag him down to tortures, 
We need not dwell upon the extravagance of the 
“rant,” as Gibbon calls this language ; Johnson 
might reply that he had a right to impute it to the 
ruthless and boastful conqueror of Constantinople. 
But it is just criticism that he has “confounded 
the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon,” pro- 
bably from a confused recollection of ‘IL’ xviii. 
486, 487 :— 
TlAniddas ddas re, 7d re ’Qpiwvos, 
dpxtov @, ijv éxixAnow KaAgovow" 
The great lexicographer (or he who was after- 
wards to become so) would certainly seem to have 
fancied that the zodiacal cluster was in the extreme 
northern part of the heavens. W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


**TeMPORA MUTANTUR, NOS ET MUTAMUR IN 
—Dr, Sandys, of Cambridge, gives me an 
earlier source than Borbonius. He says the line as 
it stands was com by the Emperor Lothair, of 
the Holy Roman Empire. In this case Borbonius’s 
line must have been a plagiarism slightly altered. 
The metre, of course, is the same in both. 

J. Foster 


Krxo’s Oak 1s Eppinc Forest. — Locke, 
writing in 1697, refers to :— 

“The well-known tree in Epping Forest, called the 
King’s Oak, which, from not weighing an ounce at first, 
grew to have many tons of timber in it,”—* Essay con- 
—e Human Understanding,’ twenty-fifth ed., 1825, 
p- 243. 

Doubtless the tree under which Henry VIII. is 
said to have sat while Anne Boleyn was being 
executed. See 1" S. vi. 100, Ww. C. B. 


Jay,” Stance Teru.—“ Juggins” is slang for 
simpleton. The word became fashionable about 
1887, at which period ‘“‘The Jubilee Juggins” 
(vide the Sporting Times) was making himself 
notorious by reason of his losses on the turf. In 
course of time ‘‘ Juggins’’ was shortened to “J.” 
Then some wag wrote it “jay,” and in this form 
it is now not unseldom to be seen. In Punch 
(No. 2731, vol. cv.) Miss Lushboy sings :— 

Fall - — J} and we'll all get blind, before they close 
the pu 

You ’re Lars jays, 80 you won't refuse, Join our band, for 
we ‘re on the 

But the use of the term is not entirely confined 
to literature sporting and comic. Within the last 
few weeks it was gravely stated in a leading article 
that the arguments of a certain prominent states- 
man would fail to carry conviction even to a jay. 
I feel sure that the writer had no intention of 
using slang. He probably imagined he was making 
elegant use of a proverbial expression founded on 
a fact of natural history ; beh, Uo ean, I 
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think this strange evolution is worth noting, for a 

few years hence students of bird-lore might other- 

wise find themselves seriously at fault. 
GUALTERULUS. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘“‘Hear, When did the phrase, 
“Hear, hear!” as an encouragement to a speaker, 
come into common use? The original formula 
was ‘* Hear him,” of which an instance is given in 
Moritz’s ‘Travels through Several Parts of Eog- 
land ’ (1782), where, in a description of the House 
of Commons, it is said :— 

“ When a favourite member, and one who speaks well 
and to the purpose, rises, the moet perfect silence reigns; 
and his friends and admirers, one after another, make 
their approbation known by calling out, hear him ; which 
is often repeated by the whole house at once ; and in this 
way so much noise is often made, that the speaker is 
frequently interrupted by this same emphatic hear him. 
Notwithstanding which, this calling out is always re- 
garded as a great encouragement; and I have often 
observed that one who began with some diffidence, and 
even somewhat inauspiciously, has in the end been so 
animated, that he has spoken with a torrent of elo- 

uence.” — John Pinkerton’s ‘General Collection of 

oyages and Travels,’ vol. ii. p, 507. 

**Hear him!” appears to have become “Hear!” 
and then “Hear, hear”; and Dickens, whose 
experience as a Parliamentary and general reporter 
is to be remembered, has given instances of all 
three variants of the one phrase. At the reception, 
in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ of the Hon. Elijah Pogram, 
Col. Groper ejaculated, “ Good, very good! Hear 
him! Hear him!” At the company meeting in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ “‘ several gentlemen cried 
*Hear!’” and at the charity dinner in ‘Sketches 
by Boz,’ the company called “ Hear, hear!” But 
when did the last form, which now seems to have 
swallowed the rest, come into use ? 

Aurrep F. Rossiys. 


Tae Enciish Perrace.—The late very able 
genealogist, Mr. Edmund Boyle, wrote a remark- 
able paper in some review or magazine on the 
English peerage. Can any one give the reference ? 

Everarp Greeny, Rouge-Dragon. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 


Hanaine 1x Cuains. (See 6" viii. 182, 353, 
394, 501 ; ix. 116; 7" S. x. 347.)—In one of our 
classical authors, Defoe or Swift—I fancy the 
former—there is a grimly ironical account of, I 
think, a shipwrecked mariner, who makes his way 
into the interior of a land which he assumes to be 
uncivilized, if not wholly uninhabited, and is reas- 
sured by coming across a gibbet from which dangles 


the decaying carcase of an executed malefactor, 
hanging in chains. The explorer expresses his 
thanks that he has been cast upon the shore of a 
Christian land. Will any of my kindly friends, 
fellow lovers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ assist me to the precise 
reference, the textually exact quotation? I have 
searched Defoe’s ‘Colonel Jack’ and ‘Captain Sin- 
gleton’ in vain, and also, with the same negative 
result, explored Allibone’s ‘ English Prose Quota- 
tions.’ Nemo. . 
Middle Temple. 


THE Horse.—What was the 
colour of Copenhagen, the Duke of Wellington’s 
charger ? SupurBan. 


Transtation Wantep.—Could any 
reader kindly inform me what English translations 
there exist of Petronius Arbiter’s satire, possibly 
with notes and name of editor ? T. Jonzs. 


H. G. anv T. H. B. 
information is urgently wanted concerning H. G. 
Oldfield, author of ‘The History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Tottenham High Cross’ (1790), 
and Thomas Hinton Burley Oldfield, author of the 
‘ Representative History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ and some other works, T. M. Riae. 
9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Leap Froc Biste.—In an auctioneer’s catalogue 
I noticed a Bible, small felio, Oxford, John Baskett, 
1715, catalogued as “The Leap Frog Bible.” I 
bought it, but find no note by any former owner 
referring to this title, neither can I see any error or 
vignette to warrant such. Can any reader kindly 
enlighten me on the matter ? ©. J. Tapor. 

[ We know of no such Bible. ] 


Srewarts or Cotmore.—I am most anxious 
to obtain some information respecting the Stewart 
family, more especially that branch which settled two 
hundred years ago at Culmore, co. Donegal. Can 
I obtain a complete pedigree of the Stewart family 
anywhere ? Warp. 


Goutp Francis Lecxiz.— Wanted any parti- 
culars of the life and career of G. F. Leckie, who 
is mentioned in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ as the 
author of several political works, 1808 1817. He 
was in Sicily in 1804, and in 1809 published “ A 
Letter to Rev. R. Walpole in answer to bis Criti- 


cisms on the state of Sicily,” 8vo. 16 pp. 
J. D.C. 


“To Love IS TO GO OUT OF sELF.”—I shall be 
extremely obliged if any one can inform me in 
what book the above words appear. The matter 
is to me important and urgent. 

C. Liorp Enestrom. 


Coz Hovuse.—There is an old house at Fulham 


(now church property) known as the Cole House. 
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Can any reader suggest an explanation of the 
name, or the purpose to which the house was 
formerly devoted? In the parish books are the 
following entries, in reference, presumably, to this 
house :— 

“1637. Pd. for the measures for the colehouse, 5s.” 

“1670. Paid for a new lock for the poores cole house 
Doore, 3s.” 

In a lease dated April 3, 1771, it is called “ The 
Coal Hole.” Can it possibly have been a kind of 
**coal depot,’ whence the poor were 
supplied as occasion arose ? 

Cuas. Jas, Finer. 


O'Brien: Srranoways.—On April 7, 1764, 
William O'Brien, actor, married, at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Susanna Sarah Louisa Strangways, 
said to have been eldest daughter of Stephen Fox, 
first Lord Ilchester. Her name is not mentioned 
in Burke. She signs it Susan Sarah Louisa 
Strangways. Was she legitimate; or is the omis- 
sion a concession to the feelings of ‘‘a noble 
house ” Urpay. 


TaamasP: Fancnon ta VIBLLEUSE.—A 
French writer, quoted by Sir Walter Scott in an 
article on Byron (Scott’s * Miscellaneous Works,’ 
ed. 1870, vol. iv.), says: ‘‘Un poéte en délire 
chante indifféremment Titus et Thamasp, Louis 


XII. et Cromwell, Christine de Suéde et Fanchon | 


la Vielleuse.” Who were Thamasp and Fanchon 
la Vielleuse ? JonaTHaN Bovucaisr. 


Heratpic.—Can any one help me with the fol- 
lowing arms, which were in Pocklington Church 
previous to 1580 ?— 

Gules, a chevron ermine between three martlets 
or. Ona chief argent three torteaux. 

Argent, on a pale sable, three lions’ heads erased 
argent, crowned or. 

Sable, a chevron between three garbs argent. 

Azure, a fesse dancettée between ten billets or, 
three billets sable. 

Azure, a bend argent cotised or between six 
martlets of the last. 

Argent, a tower triple turreted sable. 

All have now disappeared. 

Is anything known of the family of Robert 

Stodowe, armiger, and Margaret his wife ? 


Avex. D. H. Leapsay, F.S.A. 
Oak House, Pocklington. 


Taz Pracve 1x Reprorn.—In the Redruth 
parish register a marginal note tells us that in 
1591 “The Plage beganne.” For thirty years 
previously the highest number of burials in any 
year is sixteen—in the eleven months following this 
entry ninety-six burials are recorded. In the neigh- 


number rose to a hundred and thirty-eight, and a 

note in the register states, ‘‘ The latter part of this 

year raged the throat fever.” What was the 

natare of this “plague”? Were these two out- 

breaks local? Any light thrown on them will be 

acceptable, Tavrstan ©, Peter. 
Redru 


Tix Bossry, tae Younorr.—Who was he? 
He wrote a work entitled ‘ London ; or, the Triumph 
of Quackery,’ and his name appears on the title- 
page of ‘My Lodger’s Legacy’ (London, 1819) as 
“the late Tim Bobbin, jun.” The latter work was 
reviewed in the Sun newspaper on April 5, 1819; 
it was dedicated to Francis Chantrey, . 
| sculptor, who took twenty copies of the book. On 
| the fly-leaf of the copy now before me is inscribed 
| J. i. Mazzinghi, presented by Mr. Pate.” John 
Collier, the original Tim Bobbin, died in 1786 ; 
his son John, who wrote some poetical works, died 
in 1815. He does not appear to have ever adopt 
this nom de plume, and moreover the introduction 
to ‘My Lodger’s Legacy’ states that the author 
was for a long time a soldier, which John Collier, 
jun., certainly was not. H. Fisawick. 


New Iss Hatt Garpey.—Eldon, Dr. John- 
son, and Sir Robert Chambers had a walk here one 
day. Chambers threw all the snails over into the 

next garden. The Doctor told him it was unman- 
'nerly. ‘Sir, he is a Dissenter,” was the reply. 
‘Oh, if so, Chambers, toss away,” said the Doctor. 
How were — back of the hall 
a then t could not n now. 

A. Warp. 


Chingford Hatch. 


Sraixe.” (See 2™ §. iii. 238.)—To quit work 
_in order to obtain an increase, or prevent a reduc- 
tion, of wages. What is the earliest use of the 
word in this sense? The first which I have noted 
is in a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Miss Seward, 
1803 

“TI never heard of authors striking work, as the 
mechanics call it, until their masters, the booksellers, 
should increase their pay; but if such a combination could 
take place the revolt would now be general in all branches 
of literarylabour.”—‘ Memoirs of the Life of Sir W. Scott,’ 
second ed,, 1839, vol. ii, p. 125. 

Horace W. 


Govutp, or Hacxyey.—I shall be much obliged 
to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who can tell 
|me who was the father of Elizabeth Gould, of 
Hackney, who married George Dance. He died 
1768. There was a Mr. Gould who lived at 
Hackney in Ward’s house, after 1727, and I sup- 

se that this Mr. Gould may have been her 
ather. Again, in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ 


bouring parish of Illogan “‘ The visitation of God | I find that Frances, daughter of John Gould, of 
with the plague” is shown to have carried off a| Hackney, married Sir Henry Cairnes, Bart., who 


hundred and twenty-two persons, In 1789 the 
Redruth burials were sixty-two; in 1790 the 


| died in 1743. An Elizabeth Gould, the sister of 
| Sir Nathaniel Gould, of Newington, Knt., married 
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another Cairnes, who died in 1732. I believe all 
these Goulds were of Dorset or Devon originally, 
and shall be very glad of any pedigree for those of 
Hackney. The name of Nathaniel is in two 
families descended from the above Elizabeth 
Gould. Dance, sons and grandsons, and Smith 
(Sable, a fess cotised between three martlets or, 
which are the same as Smith of Devon and Dorset). 
B. ScaR ett. 


Peacocs’s Cry, “ Pavo.”—Lady Smith, in the 
* Memoirs of Sir J. E. Smith’ (1832, vol. i. p. 308), 
refers to the romantic residence of Col. Johnes, at 
Hafod, in Cardiganshire, and says ‘‘a flock of 
peacocks...... displayed their gorgeous plumage, 
and with their singular cry of *‘ Pavo! Pavo!’ 
enlivened and animated the otherwise silent 
solitude.” I have never seen the peacock’s cry 
thus described before. Is it usually supposed that 
Pavo is an onomatopeic word ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Sources oF Qvoratioys.—-1. To what poem 
do the following lines belong !— 
All the bright creatures that, like dreams, 
Slide through its foliage, and drink beams 
Of beauty from its founts and streams, 
To what superstition do they refer ? 
2. Finish the following paragraph, and state to 
what work it belongs :— 
“T was only too glad to go after all this tempest, as 
= may well suppose. For, if ever I saw a man’s eyes 
ome two holes for the devil to glare from, I saw it 
that day ; and the eyes were those of the......” 
3. Who is referred to in these lines ?— 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The Seals and Maces danced before him. 
Give names of poem and author. 
4. Who was the first writer of English blank 
verse ? 
5. By whom and to whom is this couplet 
written 
I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 
6. In what poem occurs this couplet ?— 
Had Reason ruled him in her proper place, 
And Virtue led him, while he lean’d on Grace. 
L. 


Wixcuam.—Would some one give (or suggest) 
the origin of this name of a village and hundred 
in Kent? Anciently written Wyngeham, and at 
Domesday Survey Whingehan. The vine was 
extensively grown in a field, which at the present 
day is called “ the vineyard,” near the remains of a 
Roman villa. Artaur Hussey. 

Wingeham, near Dover. 


Gey. Layne Fox on Paimitive WarFart.—Sir 
John Evans, in his ‘Bronze Age,’ mentions (at the 
end of chap. xi.) an ‘‘excellent lecture by Gen. 


| Lane Fox (now Pitt-Rivers) on primitive warfare.” 


'This lecture is not to be found in the General 

| Catalogue of the British Museum Library. Where 

was it published ? H, Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Mrs. Marxaam’s ‘History oF Encianp.’— 
What is the date of the first edition of this work ; 
or what editions are known before 1833? I want 
particularly to know whether the passage in which 
the ** Black Death” of 1348 is mentioned (under 
Edward III.) occurs in the first edition, or, if not, 
in what edition it first appears. Please answer, 
in first case, direct ; but also to ‘N. & Q.,’ as the 
matter is of some general interest. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Bep lies, 


“WHIPS” IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(8 §. iv. 149, 190, 237, 274.) 


The evolution of the present system of “ whip- 
ping” is not easy to trace, but it would seem 
to have come into open existence in the years 
immediately preceding the Reform Act of 1832, 
the process having previously been conducted 
mainly in secret. (Sir) Robert Peel, for instance, 
writing on May 26, 1813, when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, to the Duke of Richmond, the then lord- 
lieutenant, thus referred to the unexpected defeat 
of a Catholic Emancipation Bill :— 

“Holmes was extremely active in managing our 


friends, and did it without any appearance of being em- 
ployed by any part of the Government.”—C. 8, Parker's 


* Peel,’ p. 86. 

But Holmes’s efforts subsequently were more 
openly shown ; and an early direct recognition of 
the existence of Tory and Whig whips is in a letter 
from Arbuthnot to Peel, on July 6, 1827, describ- 
ing the worries of Canning while Prime Minister : 

“ Holmes told me that the Whigs up to the very last 
day would not consent to receive Treasury notes, and 
that they never would attend unless they were sum- 
moned by Lord Duncannon.” —ZJbid., p. 491, 

Here we have the system, though not yet the 
name ; but the latter is indicated in the course of 
the following year, for Lord Palmerston noted in 
his journal, in December, 1828 :— 

In the Commons we made a battle upon the further 
stage of the East Retford Bill. The Government made 
a great whip, and gave out that upon the result would 
depend its character for strength; and we were en 
beat by a very large majority,”—Evelyn Ashley’s ‘ Pal- 
meraton,’ vol. i. p, 169. 

And the name had become full-grown by 1830, 
Charles Greville recording in his ‘ Diary,’ under 
date February 5 :— 

“ Parliament met yesterday ; there was a brisk debate 
and an amendment on the Address in each House...... 


For a long time Holmes and their [the Wellington 
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Government's} whippers-in thought that they should be 
in a minority.” —Greville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol, i. pt. i. p. 281. 
“ Treasury notes,” as already given in the letter 
from Arbuthnott, was probably the original and 
official designation of the circular now known as a 
“whip.” Disraeli, writing in 1843, and describing 
the Ministerial crisis of 1834, referred to 
“ the true political adventurer, who with dull ion 
had stuck at nothing, had never neglected a Treasury 
note, had been present at every division.”"—‘ Coningsby,’ 
book ii, chap. iv. 

Writing of the same crisis in ‘ Endymion,’ Dis- 
raeli noted that at the Carlton Club were “ both 
the whips, one noisy and the other mysterious” 
(chap. xvii.); but that work, of course, was of 
many years later—indeed, in 1880—and the phrase 
adds nothing, therefore, to our knowledge of the 
history of the word. That it soon absorbed every 
other designation may be judged from its use by 
Thackeray in ‘ Pendennis,’ when, in a description 
of Sir Francis Clavering, “ Mr. Hotspur, the whip 
of the party,” is casually referred to (vol. ii. p. 59). 

It may be noted that one of the most curious 
political episodes of ‘‘the thirties,” and one 
which was long remembered, was the so-called 
“‘ Lichfield House Compact” between the Whigs, 
the Radicals, and the Irish Nationalists, which was 
brought about by the sending out of a circular 
letter from Lord John Russell, the then Liberal 
leader in the House of Commons, inviting his fol- 
lowers to meet him on Feb. 18, 1835, at Lord 
Lichfield’s house in St. James’s Square. It was 
because Warburton, the Whig member for Brid- 
port, forwarded a bundle of these circulars to 
O'Connell, with a private note asking “the Libera- 
tor” to address and send them to his Irish sup- 
ee (as is fully explained in Mr. Spencer 

alpole’s ‘ Life of Lord John Russell ’), that what 
was at that moment considered a political scandal 
arose, 

A very early example of this kind of letter, 
which was also, in a sense, a “Treasury note,” 
written as it was by the Duke of Newcastle, as 
First Lord of the Treasury, to Humphry Morice, 
then member for Launceston, may be appended: 
Newcastle House, Oct 23¢ 1755. 

Dear S1r,—As Business of the greatest Consequence 
will probably come on the first Day of the Session, | hope 
from your Goodness to me, that you will Forgive my 
giving you this trouble to desire, that you would be in 
town before the Parliament meets. If you will do me 
the honor to call upon me, I will endeavour to explain 
to you, as well as I am able, the measures which have 
been taken for the support of the Rights and Posses- 
sions of His Majesty's crown in North America, 

I am, with great Truth & Respect, Dear Sir, 

Your most obed* humble Servant 
Hotes NEWwcAsTLE. 


Mr, Morrice, 


(British Museum Additional MSS. 32,860 ; New- 
castle Papers, vol. clxxv. f. 142.) 
In regard to the communication of Sin HERBERT 


Maxwett, I regret that I had been led to under- 
stand that he had retired from the position of assis- 
tant whip tothe Conservative party. The name of 
Lord Lewisham (now Earl of Dartmouth) ought 
certainly to have been included in the list of such 
assistant whips during the last Parliament ; but 
Lord Folkestone (before he became Earl of Radnor) 
was generally understood to have shared in the 
labours of the efficient band which had Mr. Akers- 
Douglas as its chief, and which I had thought 
included Lord Burghley towards the close of the 
Parliament. Atrrep F. 


“Tatiet,” A West-Country Worp §. xii. 
246, 376, 398).—At the above references it will be 
seen that “tallet” is a west-country word, usually 
meaning a hayloft over a stable, also occurring in 
the more general sense of an unceiled space next 
the roof, and in some parts of the country used for 
any upstair room. At the second reference we are 
told that the word is found in the glossaries of 
north-east Devon, from Barnstaple to Exmoor 
inclusive, as, for example, in Grose, Palmer, and 
Rock ; in the glossaries of Somerset, as for example 
in Pulman, Jennings, and Williams ; and in the 
glossaries of Cornwall by Couch and Garland. 
Another correspondent bears witness to the com- 
mon use of the word “ tallet” in Gloucestershire 
and Herefordshire. At the third reference we are 
told that “tallet ” is the ordinary word in daily use 
for the hayloft over the stable in the county of 
Berks. 

These notes were written so far back as the year 
1879. Since that date the English Dialect Society 
has published many new west-country glossaries, 
containing this very interesting word; for instance, 
‘The Dialect of Hartland, Devonshire,’ No. 65, by 
Pearse Chope ; the magnificent ‘West Somerset 
Word-Book,’ No. 50, by Elworthy; and the two 
‘Cornish Glossaries,’ No. 27, by Courtney and 
Couch. That the word “ tallet” is still more widely 
—= we may see from the following glossaries : 
*West Worcestershire Words,’ No. 36, by Cham- 
berlain ; —_—— Words,’ No. 40, by Cope; 
and ‘Isle of Wight Words,’ No. 32, by Roach 
Smith. I notice that the word also occurs in a 
* Glossary of Wiltshire Words’ which is now being 
printed for the society. It will be seen from this 
that the word “‘tallet,” in the sense of a hayloft, 
or more generally of an unceiled space next the 
roof, is very widely spread in the west country. 
What is the derivation of the word? Elworthy 
says: “ Welsh taflod,” and in this derivation he 
has the support, as I very well know, of my friend 
Prof. Rhys. The Welsh word is also spelt taflawd; 
it is a feminine noun, meaning roof, loft; taflod y 

eneu means the roof of the mouth in Psalm xxii. 
rof. Rhys has lately pointed out to me that the 
word taflawd has been borrowed by the Welsh from 
late Latin, and that the word is, in fact, the precise 


J 
| 
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equivalent of tabulata, a form which is found in 
Ducange in the sense of “ wdicula tabulis com- 
pacta”; the neuter plural tabulata is also cited, 
with the gloss “tabule seu asseres.” Op. the 
* Corpus oe, Hessels, 114, 43): tabu- 
lata sille (i.¢., rding). The word tajflawd is 
probably a medieval borrowing, perhaps from 
rmoonkish Latin, or it may be due to the Latin 
descriptions of property in wills. It is very 
remarkable that a word which was doubtless 
borrowed from Welsh at a comparatively late period 
should have spread so widely in the south-west of 
England. Still there appears to be no good reason 
to doubt the etymology of “tallet” approved by 
~ A. L, Maruew. 
ord. 


A “Swick-a-syzz ” §, iv. 49, 133, 211, 256, 
336).—I find the adj. snik (perhaps a local corrup- 
tion of sneeg) as a synonym of snedig, scharf, in 
Mieg’s ‘ Dutch-German Dictionary,’ and snik=a 
kind of chisel in some Dutch-English dictionaries. 
But they are out-of-the-way words, being unknown 
to a Brabanter of my acquaintance who has wit- 
nessed in his boyhood more than one of those 
gevechten met messen in which his countrymen 
indulge, like the proverbial Irish with their shille- 
laghs, to show their “amity,” as Andrew Marvell 
jocosely hints in his satire on Holland :— 
When, stagg’ring upon some land, snick and sneer, 
They try, like statuaries, if they can, 
Cut out each other’s Athos to a man, 
And carve in their large bodies, where they please, 
The arms of the United Provinces. 
There is no doubt about sneer in these verses of 
Marvell (not hitherto referred to), for it rhymes 
with beer. It is noteworthy that the earlier 
writers agree in using the conjunctive particle. My 
Brabant friend does not acknowledge snik en snee 
(suggested ante, p. 211) as a Dutch phrase ; snick 
and snee seems to be of British fabrication, pro- 
bably Neptunian. To snick=to cut is a canting 
word (see Bailey), and a snick means a cut or 
incision. Were the fight between an Englishman 
and a Dutchman, it would be snick for snee, as 
between a German and a Dutchman it would be 
Schnitt for snee—that is, a snick would be given 
for a snee—and under the influence of some such 
reasoning “jolly Jack” may have spliced the 
English to the Dutch word. 

As to the knife I find the following in Jamieson : 
. a s. ‘A large knife, first introduced 
from Germany ’; Gall. Enc.” F, ApaMs., 


A Case or Conspiracy (8 S, iv. 
421).—I was the judge in the above case, who, to 
his intense annoyance, was deceived by the wound 
into convicting men afterwards found to have been 
innocent. Permit me to supplement the account 
by one or two facts. If my memory serves me 


right, the conviction was upheld on appeal by the 


High Court, and I remember that after that, my 
suspicions being aroused by what I saw in a Bom- 
bay paper, I took the initiative by sending up all 
the records to the High Court again, and suggested 
the inquiry which led to the release of the victims 
of this villainous conspiracy. Ezrakit. 


Otpest Trees 1n THE Wortp §. iii. 207, 
311, 336; iv. 97, 211, 372, 434).—May I ask for 
an insertion under this heading of the correct spell- 
ing Orotava? Mr. Patterson will have reason 
to think that I have been playing the cobbler with 
holes in my shoes. I had thought that I had 
written the word most distinctly; but I hesitate 
to accept the alternative of the press of ‘N. & Q.’ 
being in error. As for Dracena, it is necessary 
to put that word into ordinary type to explain one’s 
meaning, as in italics the eye of a fly is required to 
distinguish the difference between the two diph- 
thongs, and in MS. there is seldom any difference 
to distinguish. KILLIGREW. 


Hewry VII.’s Postic Entry Lonpon (8 
S. iv. 268, 414).—Here is an instance of two noble- 
men riding on one horse :— 

“Sir Maurice Barkley, Knight, by chaunce ridying to 
wards London vpon his horse with footecloth, without 
any armoure, finding the said Wyat there, persuaded him 
to repayre to the Court, and to yelde himselfe vnto the 
Queene [Mary], whose aduice he folowed, and inconti- 
nent mounted up on the eayde Sir Maurice horse behinde 
him, and so roade to the Court voluntarily, and not 
forced by any to yelde himeelfe prisoner.”—Grafton’s 
* Chronicle,’ 1569, p. 1336, 

If this had been a ridiculous or unusual method 
the right and gentlemanly feeling of one knight to 
another would never have permitted it. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

P.S.—Since sending the above I have met with 
the following passage in the eleventh year of Hall’s 
‘Chronicle History of Henry VILI.’:— 

“In the beginnyng of this yere, the kyng with all the 
knightes of his ordre beyng in Englande, roade on double 
horses,* with the henxmen following the kyng, from 
Colbroke to Winsore, in gorgious apparel, and there he 
kepte with great solempnitie the feast of 8. George, and 
dined in the hall.” 


‘Proreus anpD Amapgvs’ S. iv. 428).— 
This is the title of a volume of philosophical dis- 
cussions, in the form of correspondence, published 
in 1878 by Mr. Kegan Paul. The letters are 
edited by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, their authors (who 
are well known in Catholic and literary circles) 
preferring to preserve their incognito. The matter 
chiefly discussed is the truth of the existence of 
God and of the human soul. Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. . 


Portsmouta Newspapers (8 iv. 208, 
375).—May I add to my previous reply? The 


* What can “double horses” mean, but horses which 
carried double ? 
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following are the names of the papers issued 
in Portsmouth, with the dates when they were 
started: Hampshire Telegraph, 1799; Portsmouth 
Times, 1850; Hampshire Post, 1874; Evening 
News, 1877; Evening Mail, 1884; Chat, 1884; 
and Hampshire County Times, 1885. The Hamp- 
shire Chronicle, established in 1772, is the oldest 
county paper, but it is published in Winchester. 
Cuas. Jas, 


DevonisH : Jenxtys §, iv. 227).— 


1675, December 15,—Sir Leolin Jenkins sets out for 
Nimeguen, being one of the Plenipotentiaries appointed 
by his Majesty, to mediate a Peace between France, 


olland, &c.—‘ The Chronological Historian,’ by Mr, | P 


Salmon, 1733, p. 167. 

1634, April 7.—Sidney Godolphin, Esq., made nar tm | 
of State, in the room of Sir Leolin Jenkins, who resign 
—Ibid,, p. 191. 

In ‘Angliz Notitia; or, the Present State of 
England,’ by Edw. Chamberlayne (fifteenth edi- 
tion, 1684, part i., p. 188), ‘‘ Sir Leoline Jenkins, 

ht, one cf His Majesties Principal Secretaries 
of State,” is in the list of “the Lords of His 
Majesties Most Honourable Privy-Council.” 

In the second part (pp. 7 and 8) occurs the 
following :— 

“The present Principal Secretaries of State are the 
Rt. Honourable Sir Leoline Jenkins, Kt., and the Rt. 
Honourable Robert Earl of Sunderland, both Persons 
eminent for their Great Abilityes, and successfull 
Negotiations abroad, and no less for their considerable 
Services at home. Their Chief Secretaries under them 
are John Cook, Esq: and Owen Wynne Dr. of Laws, 
Secretaries to Sir Leoline Jenkins; And William 
Bridgman and John Montstephens, Esqs: Secretaries to 
the 1 of Sunderland.” 


There is an account of Sir Leolin Jenkyns (sic) 
in the supplement to Jer. Collier’s ‘ Historical, 
&e., Dictionary,’ 1727, from which I take the 
following :— 


“Born at Llamblethian, 1625—admitted Jesus Coll. 
Ox. 1641—tutor to several Welsh gentlemen—travelled 
with some of them—returned to Jesus Coll. 1660— 
Fellow—Principal—D.C.L.—acting Judge of Admiralty 
for Dr. Exton—then Judge in his own right—Judge of 
the Prerogative, 1668—sent to France to demand late 
Queen Henrietta Maria's jewelse—knighted on his return 
—served in Parliament for Hyeth one of the Cinque- 
Ports.—In 1673 one of the King’s Plenipotentiaries to 
Colen to mediate a peace between the Emperor and the 
King of France—in same character to Nimeguen two 
years later—in 1679 elected Burgess for Univ. of Oxford 
—again in next Parliament—Privy Councillor—Secretary 
of State—resigned latter in 1684 through ill health— 
died September 1685 aged sixty-two—buried at Oxford. 
A benefactor to Jesus Coll. upon which besides his 
expence in building, he settled 700/, per ann. and the 
advowson of two churches. 

“ Published ‘Several Debates in the House of Com- 
mons,’ Printed in a Book entitul’d ‘ An exact Collection 
of the most considerable Debates in the Honourable 
House of Commons at the Parliament held at West- 
minster 21 Octob. 1680,’ &c, ‘A Letter to King 
James II. to persuade him to embrace the Communion 
of the Church of England,’ printed with Bishop Parker's 
Discourse upon the same Subject.” 


Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Literature’ states that 
his ‘Letters and Papers,’ ‘Argument on the 
Admiralty Jurisdiction,’ &c., with his life, were 
published by Serjeant William Wynne in 1724. 
Allibone calls him Sir Leoline Jenkins. 

Rosert 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Pore’s Gotpew Rose (6 §. iii. 464; S. 
ii. 125; iv. 289, 491; vi. 114, 384; xi. 166, 431; 
xii, 13, 152; 8" S, iii, 343, 476; iv. 115, 238).— 
Mr. Sr. Crarr-Bappeey is himself wrong in 
questioning the Latinity of Mrs. Wate re the 
resentation of the Sacred Rose to Queen Joanna I. 
of Naples. The date was 1368. I possess some of 
the rarest books upon the subject, from which I 
quote the following :— 

“Urban V., monte sur Le Sainte Siége en 1362. Il 
réside 4 Avignon de 1362 4 1367, et, pendant ce temps, 
donne La Rose 4 Waldemar IV. Roi de Denmark, II 
transfer alors le trone Pontifical 4 Rome et donne La 
Rose d’Or en 1368 A Jeanne L., reine de Naples, dans la 
Basilique du Vatican,” 

Biedenfeld, an excellent Teutonic antiquary, says, 
in speaking of the Holy Rose, “So gab Vrban V. 
im Yahr 1368 die Goldne Rose an die ae 
Johanna von Cicilien als Anerkennung ihrer Vor- 
rechte vor den K6nig von Cypern.” 

In ‘La Rosa d’Oro’ (by Baldassarri, 1709, 
Venezia) I do not find Queen Joanna mentioned. 

Wittiam James CLARKE. 


‘Booxs 1x Cuarns’ (8 §. iv. 287).—To the 
lectern in the church of Lingfield, Surrey, are 
chained a black-letter Bible and a copy of Jewell’s 
‘ Apology.’ In Towcester Church, Northants, are 
several chained books; it is some time since I 
visited either place, and I am unable to write more 
definitely. Dame Rebecca Moyer, of London, 
widow, relict of Sir Samuel Moyer, of Pitsea 
Hall, co. Essex, Bart., and eldest daughter of John 
Jollif, of Leek, co. Staff., Esq., by will dated 
July 24, 1719, bequeathed a copy of Barrow’s 
‘Sermons’ and the third volume of Fox’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrology,’ to be chained in Leek Church (cited 
Sleigh’s ‘ History of Leek,’ 1883). I do not think 
these instances are noticed by Blades, so Mr. 
Geis may find them welcome. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


There are some fine old books in chains still in 
situ at Chelsea Church, by the river side. They 
comprise six folio volumes in an oaken bookcase. 
Mr. Beaver thus describes them in his ‘ Memorials 
of Old Chelsea ’:— 

“They are copies of the ‘ Vinegar Bible’ (Basket, 
Oxford, 1717), lacking its title-page; the ‘Common 
Prayer ’ (1723) ; the ‘ Homilies’ (Oxford, 1683, with the 
autograph of J. Trelawne 2 ; and the ‘ Book of Martyrs’ 
(vols. i, and iii., London, a 84). They formerly stood at 
the west end of the north aisle, near the old font, This 
vivid symbol of the days when books were scarce, and 
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learning itself as carefully chained as these volumes are, 
is not uncommon in the remote village churches of our 
land, but this in Chelsea is the only example in or near 
London, and it is fortunate that it has been so carefully 
preserved to the present day.”’ 

Caas. Jas. Firer. 


For particulars of all the articles which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject, see 1" S. 
Vili. 93, 206, 273, 328, 453, 595; x. 174, 393; 
xi. 33, 213; xii. 312, 479; 2°9S. iii, 338 ; 7S. 
i, 49, 152, 218, 313; ii. 435. See also Western 
Antiquary, v. 104, 158, 302; vi. 84; vii. 117. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Watxer Famity (Irisn) §. iv. 108 ; 8S. 
ii, 293, 373, 457). —Allow me to correct a couple of 
errors and to give some additional matter, William 
Walker, of Tankardstown, Cromwellian Governor 
of Loughrea, was a lieutenant-colonel. His son, 
John Walker, of Gurteen, was married to Anne 
Foulke, daughter of Col. Digby Foulke, and Angell 
Maynard, the daughter of Sir Boyle Maynard, 
Knt., of Curriglas and Lisnabin, co. Cork, by 
Anne Lawrence. Sir Boyle was the son of Sir 
William Maynard, of Curriglas, and Mary Pyne, 
who was buried in the vault of John Maynard in 
Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 1669. Sir William 
was son of William Maynard, of Fulton, in Middle- 
sex, by Angell, daughter and coheiress of Hum- 
phrey Baskerville, of London, and grandson of W. 

aynard, of Fulton, and Margaret Godderd. 

Lieut. - Col. Walker's father-in-law was Dr. 
Peter Chamberlain, of London, who married Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir Hugh Myddleton, Bart. 
He had by her eleven sons and two daughters. 
Forty-five of his grandchildren are buried in his 
vault at Woodham Mortimer, in Essex, over 
which is an altar tomb, the panels of which contain, 
amongst other inscriptions, an elegy thus intro- 
duced :— 

To tell his learning and his life to men, 

Enough is said by—here lies Chamberlain. 
Another daughter of Sir Hugh Myddleton was 
married to Sir George Bingham, great-grandfather 
of the first Lord Lucan, and ancestress of the 
beautifal Miss Kitty Bingham, who was married 
to Col. Walker’s grandson, Rev. Chamberlain 
Walker, rector of Rosconnell, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Pitt on Martsoroven (8 §. iv. 249).— 
it certainly seems that Shakespeare's historic 
dramas produced a very deep effect on the minds of the 
English people, and in earlier times they were familiar 
even to the least informed of all ranks, according to the 
relation of Bishop Corbett. Marlborough, we know, 
was not ashamed to confess that his principal acquaint- 
ance with English history was derived from them ; and 
I believe that a large part of the information as to our 
= = even now is due, 
irectly or indirectly, to Shakespeare,”—‘ espeare 
Notes and ’ Coleridge, p. 163. 
W. A. Henpersoy. 


A Betr civey to Inpians (8 §. iii. 309; 
iv. 210, 317).—The following extract from ‘The 
American Cyclopzedia,’ 1876 (quoted in ‘ An Eng- 
lish Garner,’ ii. 481), gives a fuller account of 
these wampum belts than I have seen elsewhere : 

“ Wampum, the common English name for the shell 
beads ant for Ornament, and as Currency, among the 
northern Algonquin and Iroquois tribes of American 
Indians. They were made chiefly on Long Island, and 
around New York bay, There were two kinds: Wam- 
pum or Wampumpeag, which was white, and was made 
from the conch or periwinkle; and the Suckanhock, 
black, or rather purple, made from the hard-shell clam ; 
and worth twice as much as the white. 

“ The shell was broken in pieces, rubbed smooth on & 
stone till about the thickness of a pipe-stem ; then cut, 
— pierced with a drill, It was strung or made into 

elts, 

“ As money its use passed to the New England, French, 
and Dutch settlers; being known in French as porcelaine, 
and in Dutch as zewant. In the Dutch Colony, four 
beads, and, at a later date, six passed for a stiver. In 
New England it varied also; and was fixed in 1640 at 
six beads fora penny. The strings were called fathoms, 
and varied from 10s. to 5s, 

“Tt was strung and used by the Indians for oominay, 
necklaces, bracelets, and belts. It was in 
treaties, and on all public occasions; a string of beads 
being given to bind each article of a treaty, and a treaty 
belt being delivered as a solemn ratification. On these, 


figures were elaborately worked with the different 
coloured beads, not arbitrarily, but according to a re- 
cognized system ; so as to form a Record of the Event 
that could be read.” 

Cc. O. B. 


Fotx-tore: Ravens crossina THE Pata (8% 
S. iv. 348, 413). —I have always heard this folk-lore 
saying on the borders of Wales applied to magpies, 
thus :— 

One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a marriage, 

And four for a birth. 


I have never heard the saying used as relating to 
ravens, Housert Sirs. 
Bournemouth, 


Tae Avstriay Frac aT GIBRALTAR (8 §. iv. 
186, 271, 330).—Under this heading Mr. R. 
Srewart Parrerson inquires why it is that the 
arms of the red cross of St. Patrick do not lie 
evenly on those of the white cross of St. Andrew 
on the Union Jack. The reason is made plain in 
the Rev. James King’s little book ‘ The National 
Arms,’ pp. 78, 79:— 

“The present ‘Union Jack’ is emblematic of the 
union of England, Scotland, and Ireland under one 
sovereign...... Great care was taken in the composition 
cooced not to wound the susceptibilities of the Scotch and 
Irish by giving undue prominence and precedence to the 
banners of their respective nations. The following 
arrangement was finally agreed upon, The white croas 
of St. Andrew on its blue ground was made to form the 
background, and upon this was placed the red cross of 
St. Patrick, with a narrow white border on one side of 
the red to represent the white field sf St. Patrick's 
banner. The red cross of St, George with a white border 
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was charged above all. In the matter of precedence, it 
was further agreed that Scotland should take precedence 
in the first and third quarters of the flag, while Ireland 
should take precedence in the second and fourth 
quarters. Accordingly it will be noticed that the ‘ broad 
white band’ which represents St. ‘Andrew's silver cross is 
placed uppermost in the first and third quarters, while 
the red cross of St, Patrick with its narrow white fringe 
is placed uppermost in the second and fourth quarters. 
Through ignorance of the real meaning of the flag, the 
Union Jack is sometimes hoisted upside down.” 


Sr. SwiTHIy. 


Bopry Sxatcuine (8" 8. iv. 329, 370).—May I 
thank the numerous correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who bave answered me privately and through your 
columns? Mr. A. W. HALuen raises 
an important point when he states that “‘ carried 
away ” in the registers simply means that the body 
was taken elsewhere for interment. I should be 
grateful to any readers who are well acquainted 
with the phraseology of church registers from, say, 
1700 to 1800 who would give me their opinion as 
to the interpretation to be placed upon the term 
‘* carried away.” The entries in the registers at 
Fulham Church distinctly add after the name the 
word ‘‘bu.,” or “bur.,” and the date, while the 
words “‘ carried away” appear to bave been inter- 
lated. Would the vicar have been justified in 
making such an entry in the register of burials in 
the case of a body not actually buried in the church 
or churchyard? Again, in my Fulbam registers, 
every name marked “ carried away” is that of a 
woman. Thus, between 1712 and 1731, I find, 
Mrs. Eliz. Moore, Mrs. Barris, Mary Vincent, 
Mrs. Mascall, Mrs. floyd, and Elizabeth Sheffeild, 
all “ carried away,” but not a single male name 80 
marked. From answers which I have received 
ivately, it appears that the bodies of females 
etched a higher price at the anatomical schools 
than those of men. If this be so, it would seem 
to account for the preference which, I had supposed, 
the body snatchers gave to the corpses of women. 
Any replies, direct or through ‘N. & Q.,’ will be 
much valued. Cuas. Jas, Fiaer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


A correspondent states that “ a peculiar mode of 
flinging out the earth is said to have been adopted ” 
by the resurrectionists, “to prevent the rattling of 
stones along the iron spade.” The Edinburgh 
resurrectionists, however, used no iron spade ; for 


ristison says :— 

“A hole was dug down to the coffin only where the 
head lay, ® canvas around to 
receive the earth, and to prevent spoiling the 
smooth uniformity of the grase. 
with short, dat, 
avoid the clicking 


portion of the lid to allow the body to be dragged out; 
and sacking was heaped over the hole, to deaden the 
sound of the cracking wood. The body was stripped 
of the grave clothes, ‘which were scrupulously buried 
again ; it was secured in a sack ; and the surface of the 
ground was carefully restored to its original condition 
which was not difficult, as the sod over & fresh-filled 
grave must always present signs of recent disturbance. 
The whole process could be completed in an hour, even 
though the grave might be six feet deep, because the soil 
was loose, and the digging wes done impetuously by fre- 
quent relays of active men.” 
R. D. M. 


Edinburgh. 


May I offer a few remarks on some of the replies 
which this subject bas called forth ? 

The anatomical teacher was Joshua Brookes, not 
Brooks, and not a doctor. He flourished early in 
the present century, not “about the middle of the 
last one.” In 1811 his house was No. 70, Blen- 
heim Street, not Ramilies Street. The anatomical 
school was not “ kept and superintended by Sir 
Astley — e had no connexion with 
Blenheim Street, but taught at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and Guys Hospital. 

In my own reply “ vehicles ” 
vehicle. 


Wrortn (8" S. iii. 407; iv. 133, 252, 394).—There 
seems reason to think that Sir Thomas Wroth, of 
Durance, married Mary, third daughter of the 
first Lord Rich. His son, Thomas Wroth, of 
Blendon, Kent, married and had an eldest son, 
also named Thomas, who was of Petherton, Somer- 
set. He married (1614 circa) Margaret, daughter 
of Robert Rich, of Stondon, Essex. Margaret was 
a remote kinswoman of her busband’s grandmother, 
their common ancestor being one Richard Rich, 
the great-grandfather of Richard, first Lord Rich. 
Thomas, of Petherton, lost his wife on Oct. 14, 
1635 ; and in some verses dressed to her brother, 
Sir Nathaniel Rich, plays upon ber names a 
garet ” and “ Rich.” e lived to a great age, 
his will, dated Feb. 1, 1671, was proved in August, 
1672; while that of his father, dated 1610, was 

roved in 1610/11. For fuller details and con- 

rmation, Sioma should refer to P.C.0. 16, Wood ; 
106, Eure ; to Mr. Chancellor’s ‘ Sepulchral Mon. 
of Essex,’ art. “ Rich”; and to ‘ Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne,’ i. 343. w. oO. W. 


is misprinted 
JAYDEE. 


WIncHESTER AND WESTMINSTER (gt S. iv. 387). 
—For some years after the Norman Conquest Win- 
chester continued to be the capital of England. 
It seems that the city reached the summit of its 


greatness in the twelfth century, for in 1160 
Henry II. 
placed the Mayor of 


reaching the coffin, two broad iron hooks, under the lid, At the time of Richard I.’s coronation ® dispute 


pulled forcibly up with a rope, 


arose between the Mayors of Winchester and 


an “implement” Spee 
for their purpose, was at an early time invented. | 
‘a was not precisely a spade, as commonly | 
than heal tal, 
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London as to whom should be the Butler and whom 
the Clerk of the Kitchen, the former being the higher 
office. Winchester had to be content with the 
clerkship, but, by way of compensation, Richard 

nted the royal city a new charter on very 
fiberal terms. I believe that Winchester was the 
first city in England to possess a charter, and that 
for a considerable time it was unique in this 
respect. I regret I have forgotten my authority 
on this point. Willsome one be so good as to 
refresh my memory ? F. G. Saunpers. 


Tuatcuep Caurcues (8 iv. 89, 178, 253). 
—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. xii. 35, 75, 100, 361 ; 6 
S. ii. 447; iii, 56; iv. 117, 358; v. 56, 174; 
vi. 117. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE” (8* §. iii. 345, 
457; iv. 175, 290).—I bave not the most remote 
intention of entering into a controversy with your 
learned correspondent Pror. Tomuinson ; but as 
audi alteram partem is the established rule of 
*N. & Q.,’ I hope I shall not be deemed con- 
tentious if I modestly enter my protest against what 
he euphemistically calls ‘‘ accuracy” of speech. 

In reference to “sunrise and sunset,”* Pror. 
Tomuinson says : ‘‘ These terms accurately repre- 
sent phenomena as they appeared to observers 
before the Copernican system was established ”; 
that is, they were right till science proved them to 
be wrong ; but though wrong, they are still allowed 
to remain current coin, Now, that excuse applies 
with equal force to bolt, thunderbolt, and thunder- 
struck. They were thought to be right till science 

roved them to be wrong. As I hinted in a previous 

tter, our forefathers believed in charms, incanta- 
tions, and witches ; but wedo not. Are we, there- 
fore, to discard all such words as charming, bewitch- 
ing, enchanting, &c., because riper knowledge has 
dawned upon us? We know there are no such 
things as fairies, and therefore fairylike is pure 
nonsense. There are no such things as ghosts and 
spirits, yet we say ‘‘ pale as a ghost,” and use the 
words sprightly and —. There never were 
such beings as Jove, Mars, Bacchus, and Saturn ; 
are we, therefore, to discard all such words as 
jovial, martial, bacchanalian, and saturnine? And 
what is to become of January and May, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, to say nothing 
of such anomalies as September, November, and 
December ? 

Take the word oxygen, which will be after the 
Professor's heart. Lavoisier gave this gas its 
erroneous name from a false supposition that its 

resence was essential to the existence of an acid. 
ut it is now known that there are acids which 
contain no oxygen. Something has been done by 


* Is the phrase “ the sun eets in the west ” even good 


the word salts to correct this blunder ; but we still 
retain the word oxygen, with all its numerous 
derivatives. Then going to history: the ancients 
believed in the fable of Romulus, which Niebugh 
has proved to be a myth; what is to be done with 
the words still current founded on that fable? 
This, be it remembered, is only one example of 
many. We must next overhaul such doubtful 
words as “ Arabic figures,” “Troy weight,” half 
the names of flowers, all the nomenclature of the 
zodiac, and the old familiar names of London 
and Ludgate Hill, to say nothing of Britain and 
British? Then have we a goodly number of such 
cross-bred words as “Staffordshire china,” which 
every reader of this article will readily call to 
mind. As for poetry, if science only is to be 
arbiter, it would be crippled for evermore. 

Much useful history, and more most ss 
legend and tradition, are bound up in words whi 
have neither the stamp nor the superscription of 
science ; and J, for one, should be extremely sorry 
to admit Procrustés into our philological societies. 
His hard and fast lines would be worse than a 
revolution; they would be no less than literary 
nihilism, Having regard to space, I have curtailed 
my examples as much as possible. 

E, Copnam Brewer. 


I called Pror. Tomutyson’s objection finical 
because to my mind it is nothing more than a 
verbal quibble. Blitzstrahl undoubtedly originally 
meant, as I have shown, a lightning shaft or bolt, 
and was, therefore, virtually identical in meaning 
with thunderbolt. Since then Strahl has more or 
less changed its meaning, and now commonly 
means ray or flash.* But bolt (in thunderbolt, at 
least) has done exactly the same thing. Originally 
it meant a shaft or arrow; but now that we know 
that no solid body accompanies a flash of lightning, 
thunderbolt has come to be virtually a flash of 
lightning, which is the meaning given by Pror. 
Tomuinson to Blitzstrahl. In fact, two corre- 
sponding words in German and English have, in 
this connexion, undergone corresponding changes. 
If Pror. Tomutnson will consult Fliigel’s ‘ English- 
German Dict.,’ he will find bolt translated “ Blitz- 
strahl, Donnerkeil,” which shows how little differ- 
ence there is between the two words to a German 
ear, and besides this, also probably that Donner- 
keil is much less used than Blitzstrahl, which coin- 


* Strahl even now ia by no means obsolete in the sense 
of shaft or arrow; it is only antiquated. Sanders 
gives it the sense of Pfeil (arrow)—in contradistinction 
to Blitz, which he gives as the second meaning of the 
word—in two passages from Schiller, viz., Vom Strahl 
dahingeschmettert’’ and ‘‘ Ein Strahl des Donners, der 
gefliigelt trifft.” It is clear, therefore, that Blitestrahl 
—to an educated German, at least—must often, and 
perbaps usually, convey the notion of thunderbolt as 
defined by me at the end of this note. Donnerstrahl is 
also used, and in this the Strahl may be taken to mean 
either flash or bolt. See Fliigel. 


grammar; ought it not to be sits in the west? 
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cides with my own experience. I believe, there- 
fore, that most Germans would translate “ Like a 
bolt from the blue” by “ Wie ein Blitzstrahl aus 
blauem Aether,” which was what I found in the 
German paper. 

With regard to fulmine and foudre, Paor. Tom- 
LINSON now says that he “ never supposed” these 
words “to mean thunder only.” Why, then, did 
he say “‘ Come un fulmine a ciel sereno’ does not 
represent the phrase [like a bolt, &c.]: it is simply 
* like thunder ina clear sky’”; and that the French 
JSoudre refers ‘‘ simply to thunder”? Surely I was 
justified in believing him to hold that these words 
mean thunder only. And from Pror. Tomuinson’s 
last note it is evident also that I was justified in 
maintaining that fulmine and foudre are respec- 
tively the only Italian and French equivalents in 
common use for thunderbolt, when this is used 
(as I think it ought always to be)=a flash of light- 
ning that strikes the earth, or something on the 
earth, and frequently does damage.* 


F, Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Pror. Tomcinsoy, remarking that he has 
** written much on the importance of cultivating 
the use of accurate language,” forthwith violates 
his own injunction by informing us that lightning 
“acts with such powerful expansion” as to tear 
huge trees to matchwood. I venture to suggest 
that this is neither sense nor science. Lightning 
does not “act with expansion,” whatever that may 
mean; but may expend its energy in generating 
heat, which converts into steam the sap of a tree. 
It is the expansive force of the sap, instantaneously 
converted into steam, which rends the tree, and 
not the “expansion” of the lightning. That a 
** huge tree’’ should be torn into matchwood never 
occurs, and is impossible, as only the sapwood in 
the line of the current can be rent, the dry heart- 
wood and some of the boughs necessarily escaping. 

Fenton. 

Vacue (8 §S, iv. 249).—Vache may mean a 
‘*wick” or farm, Latin vacca; so we get vacherie 
at Cranley, Surrey, once the grange or dairy of the 


* Eclair in French and baleno in Italian are the 
ordinary expressions for lightning generally. But just 
as lightning may turn out to be a thunderbolt, and thus 
includes the word, so éclair and baleno may respectively 
include foudre and fulmine. This is well shown, in the 
case of the Italian words, by Manzoni's well-known lines 
about Napoleon— 

Di quel securo il fulmine 

Tenea dietro al baleno 
—by which is meant that his lightning not only flashed, 
but never failed to strike. The Italians also use /ampo 
and folgore of lightning. The former refers rather to 
ite sudden flash, the latter, used especially in poetry, to 
its brightness. Hence /ampo is also used of the flash 
of a gun or cannon when discharged. The French éclair 
seems to inclule both these meanings, for Littré defines 
it “ Lumiére vive et soudaine,” &c. 


Bray family. Latin vacca is found confused with 

vicus, which properly refers back to Greek o:xos, 

Skt. urea, a house, English wick. A, Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The derivation of this word may be the same as 
that of “Shere Vachery,” in Surrey, which takes 
its name from having been the dairy farm of the 
monastery who ouael the property. 

B, Frorence Scaretr. 


Will it be of any use to Mr. Hompnnies to tell 
him that at North Kyme, Lincolnshire, there is an 
ancient house called “The Kyme Vacherie,” half a 
mile east of the village ; in this neighbourhood con- 
sidered to be vacherie, cow-house, from F. vache, 
cow. Mrs. Hine. 

Sleaford. 


Covustry Bayx Norss (8 S. iv. 267).—I beg 
to mention the following dates as the oldest ones 
in my collection of bank notes: Exchequer note, 
Bank of England, dated 1697, 51.; dated 1709, 
1001. Newark upon Trent Bank, dated 1791, 
5 guineas. Northampton Bank, dated 1792, 20I. 


H. Witsoy. 
4, Lisburne Road, Hampstead. 


Joun Hamppen (8 iv. 387).—Mr. Firth, 
in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ (xxiv. 254) says that 
“if Wood’s inferences from the matriculation 
register of Oxford are to be trusted, he [John 
Hampden] was born in London in 1594.” If Mr. 
Firth has not been able to ascertain the actual 
place and exact date of John Hampden’s birth, 
the chances of discovering it are — 


“ PLUs J& VOIS LES HOMMES, PLUS J’ADMIRE LES 
(7* §, ix. 288; 8" S. ii. 349).—Je doute 
qu’on retrouve facilement l’auteur de cette réflexion 

ue je n’ai d’ailleurs jamais entendue sous cette 
orme. Pourtant je m’engage & en rechercher 
activement la trace. A coup stir elle n’est ni dans 
Montaigne ni dans Montesquieu. Jusqu’d nouvel 
ordre, je ne puis y voir qu’une combinaison, pour 
le mouvement de la phrase, de ce vers du ‘ Siége 
de Calais,’ par de Belloy, souvent cité par Voltaire: 

Plus je vis l’étranger, plus j’aimai ma patrie, 
et, pour le fond de la pensée, de cet aphorisme 
célébre di au peintre Charlet : “Ce qu’il ya de 
mieux dans l’homme, c’est le chien.” 
Massoy. 


Mittrick: Bartieaxe: Pickaxe §, iv. 
328).—The millpick and pickaxe are the same 
charge, though the older name is the millpick ; but 
the battleaxe is quite different, being an axe on one 
side and a point on the other. Mosley, baronets, 
have differenced their arms from the original ones, 
probably at the time of the baronetcy; the old 
arms are the millpicks. 

B. Frorence Scarier. 
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Roman Daveurer iv. 248, 394).—There 
is a modern variant of this story, which none of 
your correspondents has alluded to. 

“ You haue heard before how kyng Robert of Scotland 
beyng very aged and impotent, was not able to rule and 
gouerne his realme, and howe Walter his brother beyng 
by him created duke of Albanie, was made gouernour of 
hys brothers countrey and dominion, After whiche 
office and preheminence by hym obteigned, he g0 sore 
thirsted after the croune and scepter royuall that he cared 
litle though the kyng his brother, and his two sonnes 
had bene at Christes fote in heauen.” 

The chronicler goes on to say how, having got hold 
of one of these nephews, he 
“sent bym from castle to castle, from prisone to prisone, 
from place to place, and in conclusion, lodged hym in a 
toure within the castle of Franckeland where with 
famyne he caused hym miserably to ende hys life, put- 
tyng a pore woman to painfull death, whiche gaue to the 
rince the mylke of her brestes by a rede into the 
prison.”’—Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, Hen. IV., f. 27. 

So it appears there have been various good 
women who have shown their compassion and 
benevolence in this motherly way, for no doubt all 
these accounts are of equal credibility. This trans- 
action has not only been embodied in waxwork, 
but it has often been painted. I bought a minia- 
ture of it on ivory many years ago at a sale of books 
and pictures at Sleaford. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Correspondents who, in reply to the query here- 
anent, have referred to the Grecian daughter, may 
like to know that the authority for the story of 
Xantippe and her father Mycon (not Cimonos, as 

iven by Mr. Marswatt) is Hyginus (Fab. ccliv.). 

estus’s account, mentioned in my previous note, 
will be found under “ Pietas.” For it deserves to 
be noted that a temple to the goddess Pietas was 
erected—according to Festus on the site of the 
daughter’s habitation, according to Pliny on the 
site of the prison. This is the temple commemo- 
rated by Livy (xl. 34). 

Like St. Switniy, I made my first acquaintance 
with the legend, when a boy, as a penny waxwork 
exhibition, where the daughter was shown present- 
ing her breast to her aged sire through the bars of 
a dungeon ; but I do not remember whether Roman 
or Greek nationality was assigned to the personages. 

F, Apams. 


Kean 1n 1805 (8 S. iv. 204, 253).—The 
notion that Edmund Kean went to school at Eton 
originated doubtless in the fact that after his first 
performance at Drury Lane (Shylock being the 
part), and consequent engagement, he went back 
to bis lodging, and said to his wife, ‘‘ Now I'll 
send Charlie to Eton.” He did so; and this cir- 
cumstance had considerable influence on the sub- 
sequent theatrical success of Charles Kean, who, 
however, never emitted a single spark of his 
father’s genius as an actor. 


Edmund Kean was a man of little or no educa- | 


tion. He was fond of low society, and much 
brandy and water. During many years he was a 
strolling player, and in circumstances so needy 
that he often had to tramp from one town to 
another in search of or to fulfil an engagement. 
On one such occasion he was tramping, with Charlie 
on his back, and entered a public-house, and asked 
| for half a pint of beer. The landlord, suspecting 
his customer, would not serve him until he had 
first been paid. Years afterwards, while starring 
in the West of England, some of Kean’s admirers 
got up a complimentary dinner, at which he pro- 
mised to preside ; but when he went to the place, 
he found it was the identical inn where he had 
been so grudgingly served, and refused to enter, 
so that the dinner had to be eaten in the absence 
of the president. 

I well remember, while the century was still in 
its teens, the furore excited by Kean’s perform- 
ances. We boys used to act Hamlet and the Ghost 
and other characters, and I acted, with consider- 
able applause, before a mixed audience portions of 
‘Richard ILI.,’ and often quoted myself to sleep 
with long passages from Shakspere. Kean had a 
house in Dover Street, and one night, after the 
performance of Sir Giles Overreach, he went home 
and told his wife that the whole pit rose at him in 
a state of excited admiration. Mrs. Kean, who 
was something of a tuft-hunter, said, “ But what 
did Lord Essex think?” ‘‘D— Lord Essex!” 
replied Kean. “I played to the intelligence of 
the pit, not to that of a lordling !” 

I remember many generous, though impulsive, 
acts being recorded of Kean at this early time, 
when he was the favourite subject of conversation, 
such as taking off bis overcoat one frosty night to 
cover a shivering wretch, and emptying his pocket 
to supply the supposed needs of a professed beggar. 
A poor actor informed me that on asking Kean to 
take a ticket for a performance that was to take 
place in some public-house, Kean tendered a 
sovereign for a ticket, and when offered change, 
turned away, saying, “D— the change!’ Other 
acts of his were less laudable. After a performance 
he would sometimes go to the “Cider Cellar” or 
to the “ Coal Hole” and order a bowl of punch for 
the guests of every box or table. This made him 
the hero of the evening ; and as he became more 
or less intoxicated, he fell a prey to rogues and 
sharpers, who got him to sign cheques or endorse 
bills of exchange. At a later period he engaged a 
minor actor to accompany him to these orgies, and 
on no account to let him sign his name to anything. 
This guardian used to relate that when Kean began 
to quote bits of bad Latin he knew that he was 
quite drunk, and must be taken home. In spite, 
however, of this precaution, Kean never knew the 
difference between sixpence and a shilling, so that 
he always remained poor, and was never able to 


retire from the stage with the dignity of a Young 
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ora Macready. In fact, he may be said to have 
died on the stage, while acting the part of Othello. 

Other disreputable connexions led to a separa- 
tion from bis wife during some years, and he would 
sometimes sootke his loneliness by singing one of 
Moore’s Irish melodies (‘Those Evening Bells’ 
being a favourite), with a simple pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and at the end a burst of tears. 

I have often stood at the pit door two hours 
before the opening in order to secure a good place 
in the best part of the house at a modest cost, for 
as yet stalls had not been invented. I saw Kean 
in most, if not all, of his characters, the last being 
Othello, with Young as Iago, and Charles Kemble 
as Cassio. Kean was a great actor of the natural 
school, playing Shakspere, as Byron put it, with 
flashes of lightning surprises. Mrs. Garrick recog- 
nized in him a worthy successor to her David, 
and the only one fit to wear David’s sword. 

One of Kean’s boon companions was a low 
comedian of the Adelphi, named John Reeve. He 
was a clever imitator of well-known characters, 
including Kean. He was, however, more prudent 
in money matters. When he received his salary 
on Saturday night he would leave the greater part 
of it at home, and then sally forth fora lark. He 
would first go in search of Kean, visiting tavern 
after tavern, and drinking brandy and water at 
each. If he arrived after closing hour, he would 
gain admission by imitating Kean’s voice, which 
was always an “Open, sesame,” in spite of the 
police. One Saturday night, failing to find Kean, 
and feeling a little sleepy, he got into one of the 
old two-horse hackney coaches, and when asked by 
the driver “ Where to?” replied, ‘‘ Down Picca- 
dilly, till I tell you to stop.” Jack fell asleep, 
and remained so until roused by the coachman, 
who told him his horses could not possibly go any 
farther. ‘‘Where have we got to?” ‘Past 
Hammersmith,” was the reply. “Then goin and 
get a glass of brandy and water for yourself, and 
one for me,” said Jack, “and then drive back 

ain.” 

When Reeve set out for the United States of 
America Mr. Rintoul, then editor of the Spectator, 
foretold Jack's death in these melancholy words, 
“ He will meet his death by drowning—in brandy 
and water.” And so it came to pass. 

Such are some of my reminiscences of Edmund 
Kean and his times. I never read a biography of 
him, nor have I seen the papers in Fraser referred 
to by your correspondent ; so that if I repeat any- 
thing already in print I hope to be excused. 

C. Tomuisson, 

Highgate, N. 


Astracats (8 S, iv. 201, 273, 378).—When a 
boy, about the year 1840, I have frequently played 
at this game, but without attaining any proficiency 
in it, for dexterity in it was not an easy matter. 


It used to be played with small pieces of earthen- 
ware or pebbles, and consisted in throwing up one 
counter, and when it was in the air taking up the 
others, and was, so far as I remember, either a 
solitary game or adapted for competition. It was 
called sometimes “dibs,” or “check stones,” or 
‘jack stones,” rarely “ hucklebones.” 

Prima facie, I should say that it was one of the 
oldest games on record in the world, and that its 
origin was lost in remote antiquity. According to 
Herodotus, the Lydians invented it and other games 
during a famine, eating on one day, and on another 
playing the games to drive away hunger: pera dé, 
ws ov maverOat dxea GAAov 
xavac Bac avTov’ eLevpeOnvac wv tére 
Kai tov KiBwv tov dotpayddwy Kal THs 
odaipys kai tov TA 
dea (book i. c. 94). The passage 
is thus translated in Rawlinson’s Herodotus :— 

“ Various expedients were discovered by various per- 
sons: dice, and hucklebones, and ball, and all such games 
were invented, except tables, the invention of which they 
do not claim as theirs.” 

Some, however, translate reoou v draughts, called 
by the Romans “ latrunculi.” 

In Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Antiquities,’ s.v. 
“Talus,” is a woodcut representing a female play- 
ing at this game, said to be “from a painting by 
Alexander of Athens found at Resins.” The article 
mentions that “both real hucklebones have been 
found in Greek and Roman tombs, and sometimes 
imitated in ivory, bronze, glass, and agate,” proving 
its popularity. To play at this game was some- 
times called revraAcOc(eiv, because five bones or 
other objects of a similar kind were employed 
(‘ Pollux,’ l.c.), and this number is retained among 
ourselves. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ravicat Rerormers (8 iv. 226, 337).—At 
the first reference Mra. E, Watrorp has a guota- 
tion for “Radical reformers” from ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
(18:9), with the remark that he did not imagine 
that it was in use so far back as the Regency. At 
7” §. vy. 228 Mr. Watrorp previously asks, “ Is 
there any known example of this term earlier than 
1819?” To this there were various replies. I 
showed at p. 296 that Mr. E. Lenthal Swifte claims 
twice to have written ‘The White Hat’ in or about 
the year 1816 or 1817, in which, inter alia of the 
same character, there are the lines :— 

Reform like this we Radicals choose, 

Who have something to gain, and nothing to lose, 
At the same place W. C. B. cites from ‘ All the 
Talents,’ by Polypus (E. S. Barrett) :— 

Or at the Club, with wine and anger warm, 

Tip off a glass to Radical Reform. 
So Mr. W. M. Harzis refers to the Anti-Jacodin, 
No. 4, December 4, 1797, where Erskine is made 
to say he was “convinced of the necessity of a 
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thorough and radical reform”; and to another use 
of it in No. 12, January 29, 1798, where the Duke 
of Norfolk, on Fox’s birthday, proposes the toast of 
“ Radical Reform”; while Mr. J. Dixon shows 
four other instances of it in later numbers of the 
Anti-Jacobin for the same year. At7™ S. vi. 137 
G. F. R. B. refers to a letter of Thomas Hardy in 
1799, which, in respect of the year 1792, has men- 
tion of “ obtaining by all legal and constitutional 
means a Radical Reform in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament.” 

‘The White Hat,’ 1819, may be seen at length 
in *N. & Q.,’ 3° S. x. 436, with one of Mr. E. L. 
Swifte’s statements as to the year of publication, 
1816. The other is at 4" S. viii. 251. At 5S. 
iii. 65 the political use of the term “ Radical” is 
shown to have been known temp. Charles II. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Buccaneers of America. By John Esquemeling. 

(Sonnenschein.) 
A REPRINT of the striking history of the atrocities—he ca!ls 
them tragedies—in which John Esquemeling took part isa 
thing on which the bibliophile and the lover of adventure 
are to be congratulated. The name of Esquemeling does 
not appear in dictionaries of biography, nor is it easy to 
arrive at a knowledge of his personal adventures, con- 
cerning which he is discreetly and naturally silent. 
Explorers of book catalogues will find his works 
ordinarily under the head “ America,” with a somewhat 
startling number of guineas as their price. Esquemeling 
is believed to have been a Dutchman. His history, the 
early portions of which appeared in 1676, was at least 
written in Dutch, from which language it was translated 
into English in 1684. All editions of the book have 
b and the whole of the four parts are 
only obtained with extreme difficulty, The present 
reprint, which reproduces in facsimile all the quaint 

rtraits, plates, and maps of the original, renders the 
work for the first time acceesible to the general reader, 
by whom it will be studied with interest and a modified 
form of delight. Scoundrels uglier looking than the 
leaders of the buccaneers are not easily to be found— 
men more intrepid, more heroical, and more cruel are 
scarcely to be conceived. It is long subsequent to the 
period of Drake and Hawkins that the adventures 
depicted took place. Esquemeling set sail from Havre 
de Grace on May 2, 1666. After mentioning this initial 
fact he is very sparing of dates. Practically a decade— 
1667 to 1677—is covered by the early portions. This period 
includes the career of many eminent buccaneers, the prin- 
cipal being Sir Henry Morgan, appointed by Charles II, 
Governor of Jamaica. The deeds of these men constituted 
a form of private warfare against Spain, for which the 
absurd preter.sions in America of the Spanish Government 
and the cruelties practised upon Englishmen by the Inqui- 
sition afford the only palliation. It is easy to conceive 
the fury of Charles II, of Spain, who found his vessels 
seized, his troops defeated, his towns pillaged and put 
to ransom, and the warships he sent to check these 
excesses captured and burnt. The Spanish soldiers, 
moreover, learned to regard the buccaneers as demons 
rather than men, 8o daring were their exploits and so 
marvellous the odds they unhesitatingly challenged. To 
read of these deeds is to make an Englishman’s blood 


tingle. One has to bear in mind that war is not made 
with rose leaves, except in the mimic battles of the 
Riviera ; and even with this allowance, the horrors of 
which one reads, the tortures inflicted on men in order 
to make them reveal the hiding places of their treasures, 
and the like, are shocking. Asa proof of the odds that 
were faced take the battle near Panama, April 23, 1680, 
see pp. 304-7, The pirates engaged in the fight were sixty- 
eight in number; thirty-six were in canoes “in a ve 
unfit condition to fight, and thirty-two in periaguas.” 
The task they had to accomplish was to attack the Arma- 
dilla, or little fleet, consisting of five great ships and three 
retty big barks, sent for the purpose of capturing them. 
he Spaniards, two hundred and sixty in number, includ- 
ing “ four score and six Biscayners, who have the repute 
of being the best mariners and also the best soldiers 
among the Spaniards,” were under the command of Don 
Jacinto de Barahona, the high admiral of those eeae, Par- 
ticulars of this unequal fight cannot be supplied, though 
it is invigorating reading. Before the fight, which began 
about sunrise and ended at noon, was over the admiral 
was killed, and his men, two-thirds of whom were inca- 
acitated, yielded to the boarders, headed by Capt. 
Harris, himself shot through both legs, who shortly after 
died of his wound, Capt. Peralta’s ship was boarded and 
captured, the remaining vessels all yielding or taking to 
flight. Eighteen pirates in all were killed and twenty 
wounded, while on the Spanish admiral’s ship but 
twenty-five were able to bear arms. Capt. Peralta, one 
of the captives, while prisoner, “‘ would often break out 
in admiration of our valour, and say, ‘Surely we English- 
men were the valiantest men in the whole world, who 
designed always to fight open, whilst all other nations 
invented all the ways imaginable to barricade themselves 
and fight as close as they could.’” Huge profits were 
made, which a few days of revelry in a sea port saw 
dissipated, and a new raid was then necessary. 


Brighton and tts Coaches : a History of the London and 

Brighton Road. By W. C, A. Blew, M.A. (Nimmo.)} 
Nort without a sigh does the veteran who has been lifted 
off a stage coach when too frozen to descend without 
assistance find experiences that scarcely seem remote 
treated as things of antiquarian interest. Coach travelling 
has, however, practically changed from a necessity into 
a luxury. Nothing can prove this more clearly than the 
fact that when travelling by coach was for the middle 
classes a matter of necessity, and not of pleasure, an 
outside seat was less costly, sometimes by one half, than 
an inside, Now, when travelling in this fashion is wholly 
for pleasure, outside seats are in demand, and inside 
seats are ordinarily at a discount, An enthusiast in all 
that concerns stage coaches, Mr, Blew admits certain 
drawbacks from an ideal method of progression, His 
book is very largely made up of “spills” and other 
similar misadventures, and some of the “ whips” whose 
proceedings he chronicles were anything rather than the 
Galahads they have been depicted. Matter has not been 
wanting for the entertaining book he has written, a book 
that is a delightful companion to the account of driving 
by the Duke of Beaufort and others included in the 
well-known and popular “Badminton” series. From 
the Sussex newspapers he has obtained particulara con- 
cerning the gradual growth and development of coaching 
as a business, its extinction, and its revival as a fashion- 
able amusement. So far as we know, Mr. Blew’s is the 
only existing attempt to deal with a coaching road as a 
whole, and supply a continuous history of it. So bad 
were originally the Sussex roads, that when the Emperor 
Charles VI. essayed, in 1703, to visit the Duke of Somer- 
set at Petworth, his coach was a dozen times upset, and 
at length reached its destination supported on each side 
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by stalwart Sussex labourers. Very different were they 
from the pleasant sheltered paths, level almost as a 
bowling-green, along which a few teams still trot, but 
which are now the happy hunting ground of the cyclist. 
Not long, haply, and a winged generation may leave both 
road and rail, and some future Mr. Blew may enlighten 
our descendants as to the quaint objects their ancestors 
presented when dragged in boxes by a huge screaming, 
puffing tea-kettle, or when whirring along on wheels, 
with bent shoulders and craning neck, blind to all the 
beauty around them, and bent only on making a record. 
At present we have to deal only with coaching and its 
latest historian. The editor of Vyner’s ‘ Notitia Dra- 
matica’ and Radclyffe’s ‘ Noble Science of Foxhunting,’ 
Mr. Blew is well equipped for the labour he has under- 
taken, His book is animated and, we doubt not, accu- 
rate. A delightful feature in it—a feature, moreover, 
that will commend it to the book-lover and to many who 
are the furthest possible from book-lovers—consists in the 
reproduction of the original water-colour designs of J. 
and G, Temple. These, twenty in number, are carefully 
coloured by hand, and are equally vigorous and beautiful. 
Besides presenting spots of rural interest—as Cuckfield, 
Reigate, Hand Cross, Crawley, and the like—they exhibit 
some of the difficulties and dangers attending travelling 
by coach, interiors of old stables, and types of the 
strange, quaint beings always to be found where horses 
are numerous. The book is got up in Mr. Nimmo’s best 
style, and over a certain large class of readers will 
exercise irresistible fascination. 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present, By John 
8. Farmer and W. E. Henley. Vol. III. (Privately 
printed.) 

We have to congratulate the editors of the ‘Slang 

Dictionary’ upon the resumption of their labours. Not 

wasted has been the time during which the work appeared 

to have slept. Difficulties and complications of all 
kinds hampered Mr. Farmer, at first the only worker in 
the field. Since then he has secured a brilliant and 
admirably efficient ally in Mr. Henley. Their joint 
labours have been severely taxed, but at last, we are 
told, the chief obstacles have been surmounted, and the 
entire publication will shortly be in the hands of the 
subscribers, For this the editors render themselves 
jointly and severally responsible. Mr. Henley’s services 
began with vol. ii., a new title-page to which is at the 
call of any subscriber. When the whole of the volumes 
have appeared a revised version of vol, i., uniform in all 
respects with the remainder, will be supplied free of 
charge. On the importance of this work as an adjunct 
to the great dictionaries in existence or in preparation 
we have already dwelt. Familiar enough to most of 
our readers is much of the matter, the signification and 
derivation of very many of the words having been 
threshed out in Notes and Queries, references to which 
are, of course, of constant occurrence. Other portions 
will be wholly new, some portions of folk-specch having 

a crudity only to be tolerated in works of special and 

limited circulation, Marvellous energy and industry have 

been shown in the compilation of the present volume, 
the contents of which extend from “Flabbergast” to 

“ Hyps or Hypo—blue devils.” How wide is the range of 

reading covered is shown by a few instances. Thirteen 

illustrations of “‘ Hunks, a miser,” extend from Dekker 

(‘ Satiromastix’) to Sir Theodore Martin, and include 

passages from Campion, Rochester, Wycherley, Dickens, 

and Anthony Trollope. We could supply one or two 
instances of certain words earlier than those advanced, 
as of “ Galimaufrey=a medley,” from More's ‘ Utopia,’ 

“ Hugger mugger, in secret,” is used by Sir John Har- 

ington in his translations of Ariosto, but the instance 


advanced from Stapleton is earlier in form and date, 
Mr, Henley's co-operation is all-important to the work, 
It must not be forgotten, in administering recognition, 
that Mr, Farmer's were the inception and the beginni 
of a work the dimensions of which might have dismaye 
the most industrious while its dangers might have 
ee the most bold. Many of our readers will be 
glad to know that the work is once more in trim. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles, Translated into English 
Prose by Edward F. Coleridge, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. CoLerrper's prose translation of Sophocles from the 
text of Jebb is intended to replace that hitherto included 
in “ Bohn’s Claesical Library.” It isa very conscientious 
and capable piece of work, answering all purposes of a 
“crib” and likely to be of general utility. The analyses 
of the plays are excellent and the translation of the 
choruses all that can be desired. In one case only, in 
the introduction to ‘ Philoctetes,’ do we find an erro- 

neous reference. 


Tue Harleian Society is now issuing to its members 
two volumes containing the Hampshire Allegations for 
Marriage Licences which were granted by the Bishops 
of Winchester between 1689 and 1837, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. J. C. Moens, F.S.A., a work of great 
value and interest to the genealogist. The same society 
is also issuing to the members belonging to the Register 
Section a most interesting and valuable volume, contain- 
ing the ‘Registers and Monumental Inscriptions at 
Charterhouse Chapel,’ under the editorship of Dr. Collins, 
formerly resident medical officer of the Charterhouse. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


JonaTHan Bovucurer (“ One-Volume Edition of Shak- 
speare’').—We do not know that you mention. We were 
accustomed at one time to use Moxon’s edition, uniform 
with the old dramatists, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. 
The Oxford Shakespeare, edited by W. J. Craig, M.A., 
and published at the Clarendon Press, is a handsome, 
handy, legible, and trustworthy edition. We speak of 
the India paper edition. 

Itatra (“Translations of the ‘ Zneid’”).—English, 
Conington ; French, Delille; German, Voss; Spanish, 
Velasco. We know of no Portuguese translation. 

R. W. (‘Secretary of Dr. Johnson Club”’).—We know 
of no such club. 

C, E. send. 

Inquirer (“ Galilee "').—See 8, ix. 268, 436, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for DECEMBER contains 


The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THROUGH THE RANKS. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. 8. de Courey Laffan), 


Also the OPENING CHAPTERS of a SHORT SERIAL, entitled 
THE GREY BOY. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
ANOTHER VIEW of MASHONALAND. | NATIONAL EMBLEMS and NATIONAL 


COLOURS. 
at ieee ae A Pirate Yarn. The CORINTH CANAL. 
“AMONG the BLACK MOUNTAINS. 
ONLY JACK. Story. 
OLD JOKES in NEW FORMS. SLANG. 
NORWEGIAN FOLK-LORE. SOME OLD JAMAICAN CHURCHES. 
JUGGLING. WINTER in HOLLAND. 
MISTRESS SARAH’S ROMANCE, POEMS, &c. 


ZENOBIA; a Commonplace Girl. A Story. 


NOW READY, price 6d. 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


THE LAST WITNESS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE, 


Joint Authors of Last Year’s Christmas Number, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 15 Plates, printed 
in Col J Paper; and 100 Sketches, Portraits, and Drawings in the Text. se 
paper. in Tendoome Portfolio, Etched Design on Cover, price on applicstion. 100 tor tale ta 
each being numbered. . 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THEOBALD WOLFE TONE: a Chapter from 


Irish History, 1790-1798. Edited, with an Introduction, by R. BARRY O'BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Author of ‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,’ ‘Thomas Drummond,’ &c. 2 vols. with Photogravure 
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